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how metal wheels must be protected. 


metal valve wheel unbearably hot. 
Mechanics make it a practice to protect 
their hands from burns by providing 
metal wheels with some sort of makeshift 
insulation. The two examples shown at 
the left are typical. In one case a hand- 
cut fibre ring is used and in the other 
the wheel is bound with tape. 


Because of the low heat conductivity of 
Bakelite Molded, valve wheels made of 
it will stay cool, and makeshift protection 
is not required. They may be handled 
comfortably and safely under all condi- 
tions. While the heat insulating prop- 
erty of Bakelite Molded was the primary 
reason for its adoption for the valve 
wheel of the “Giant Blast” Blow Torch, 
the makers say that it also provided the 
further advantages of improved design, 
better appearance, and lighter weight, 


“Giant Blast’? Blow Torch with Bakelite Molded Wheel is shown at the right. p 
These torches are made by Huffman Mfg. Co., Dayton, Olio. 





The other two show 


A “Never-Hot” Bakelite Molded Wheel 
made makeshifts unnecessary 


NTENSE heat is generated in the 
valve of a blow-torch. This heat, 
transmitted by the valve stem, makes a 


and that it has added to the prestige and 
salability of their torch. All of these ad- 
vantages were gained at no increase in 
cost. 


This case is typical of thousands of others 
where the adoption of Bakelite Molded 
has made possible improved design and 
performance. Often these are accom- 
plished at an appreciable saving in cost. 


Bakelite Engineering Service 


Bakelite Engineers, located in the important in- 
dustrial centers of the country, form a field 
force of experts whose technical training is sup- 
plemented by thorough practical experience in 
the use of Bakelite Materials for the solution of 
a wide variety of production problems. One of 
these trained men is prepared to consult with 
you without delay, whenever you may send for 
him. Through him you secure the benefit of 
our comprehensive knowledge of phenolic resins 
and their applications, as well as the service of 
our extensive research laboratories. Send for a 
copy of Booklet 43, “Bakelite Molded.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation Under the capital ‘‘B™ is the numencal sign for infinity, or unlimited 


quantity It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 
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charges against you; increases 
the possibility of loss. But the 
right policy once formed and ad- 
hered tosteadily can build up pro- 
fits with almost amazing speed. 
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from investment, the better 
than average returns that will 
increase your capital with such 
amazing speed, can be secured 
only through getting sound, 
general advices and adapting 
them to your own individual needs. 
A man earning $5000 a year 
with a total capital of $10,000 
obviously should buy different 
stocks, place different percent- 
ages of his money in ‘Business 
Men’s’’ Investments, and in 
Bonds than should his neigh- 
bor who has a $15,000 salary 
and $100,000 capital. 
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be how 


O you think stocks will go up to new 
high levels or is belief in a bear market 
influencing you to sell now? Motors— utilities 
—bank stocks—rails? Which offer the best 
possibilities—or should you leave them all 
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To the right of this column is a 
description of the subjects cov- 
ered in our latest investment 
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with a record ever since of being ~< all discussed in our latest bulletins. These bul- 
KO profitably accurate. For ¢x-y letins are specific, concrete and detailed. They 
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ample, some 60 stocks were 
recommended during the year 
1926. The total net gain thus far 
has exceeded 1300 points. Simi- 
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give definite advice on what policy is best 
now. Copies free. Mail the coupon. 
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substantial gains. These results 
are typical of Brookmire Ser- 
vice. 
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ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
570 Seventh Ave., New York 
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should enable you to increase 
substantially your income from 


Please include the record of your 1926, and 1927 first quarter recommendations. 
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Common Stock Trust Shares 


(An Investment Trust) 





Substitutions may be made in the underlying portfolio of 100 high grade stocks, 
under carefully drawn provisions of the Trust Agreement under which Chatham 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Company, New York, is Trustee. ‘There are 
10 rigid conditions governing substitutions. 


This flexibility insures the maintenance of a high quality of holdings. 


Send Coupon for Details 
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| (Ratton Gatjoms oar) LO Provide You Cheap 
¥ ers 
| Advantages ndusry | Abundant Power! 
Mild clima' 
Good factory a Factories — hundreds of them —are seeking locations in 
Low building rr Southern California. In seven years, our customers’ instal- 
Competent, conten : lations have increased from 500,000 to 1,500,006 horsepower 
Largest concentrated local market : sa : 
on Pacific Coast The Goodrich and Firestone factories now under construction 
Excellent transportation—rail and water lines: ak typi yy Ee eee p 
Central to raw materials see 

age — moan To provide an ample supply of electric power, this Company 
ABUNDANT ELECTRIC is spending $42,000,000 in 1927 for new powerhouses, 
POWER transmission lines, sub-stations and distribution facilities. 
















B OWNED BY 115,000 STOCKHOLDERS 

), Southern California Edison Company 
“@) For complete information, address W. L. Frost, Gen. Commercial Mgr., 1000 Edison Bldg. > . 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Looking Ahead With the Forbes Editors 





HAUNCEY M. DEPEW saw 

a good deal further ahead in 
the human relations between em- 
ployer and employee than many 
others of his day. Because he 
knew of the many pressing prob- 
lems of debt that harassed the 
thousands of workers on the New 
York Central Railroad he spon- 
sored long ago an organization 
that would help to ease these 
financial shocks that come to every 
one. As a result of his foresight, 
sickness, death, accident, have not 
the train of hardship for the fam- 
ilies of these workers that they 
once had. 

But to work out this idea he had 
to leave the details to another. 
There was a clerk working in the 
Grand Central Terminal who im- 
pressed him favorably as one who 
would grow with the responsibili- 
ties thrust upon him. The story 
of how this clerk grew with an in- 
stitution he developed from a little 
basement office into a building 
that has taken its place among the 
towering skyscrapers that abut 
each other in midtown New York 
will be told in ForBes. 


SANDWICH is a simple arti- 

cle of food but the amount of 
management required to provide it 
in quantity for “the busy business 
man” and woman is not apparent 
until one looks behind the counters 
and the tiled walls of the lunch 
rooms that have transformed our 
noon-day routine. A generation 
ago executives dined richly and 
heavily in the downtown cafes. 
Now they subsist on a glass of 
milk, a frosted drink and for solid 
food—only a sandwich. 

The fourth Earl of Sandwich, 
who first devised the arrangement 
of meat or cheese between two 
slices of bread so that he would 
not have to interrupt his card 
game, would hardly recognize the 
many-layered concoctions now 
served as “sandwiches.” A profit- 
able business rests on nothing 
more substantial than this. How 
a chain of shops has been built 
up on sandwiches alone will be re- 
lated soon in ForBEs. 


RAFFIC CONGESTION is a 


problem in every large Amer- 
ican city. It affects department 
stores, automobile sales, deliveries, 
the mobility of every article of 
commerce and of humans. In 
Philadelphia, almost single-handed, 
a business man, who makes no pre- 
tenses to college training or scien- 
tific attainment, has worked out a 
solution for himself. Since it is a 


practical contribution, his idea 
might be duplicated or adapted by 
others confronted with the costly 
waste and irritation from slowly 
moving trucks and freight. 


VOICE bellowed, “The ad 

said plainly Spencerian!”’ The 
pale, bashful applicant for a job 
shrank into his $25 suit and faded 
from sight of the irate employ- 
ment manager who so vociferous- 
ly had taken exception to the 
clerk’s “hen tracks.” Was that 
ruffian in a white collar liked by 
the workers in the large factory 
of which he was the personnel 
manager? The question received 
an unanimous answer from thou- 
sands of disgruntled employees. 

The problem of efficiency. and 
goodwill in any large establish- 
ment is linked up closely to the fit- 
ness of the foreman or forewoman 
to handle the job and the employ- 
ment expert who selects, from 
those applying for work, those 
best fitted for the task. Forses 
has from time to time urged a 
deeper interest in the workers. 
With industry taking on bigger re- 
sponsibilities, and larger units, 
with more thousands working for 
giant corporations, the loss of the 
personal touch between worker 
and executive can only be met by 
the middle man. 

Much depends on the fitness of 
the personnel manager. An expert 
in the field has written an expose 
of some of the shams encountered 
in high places, of an ex-bartender 
who showed more courtesy than 
the frigid ex-professor who fussed 
over the company’s personnel, of 
jangling behind the scenes of what 
outwardly is the placid executive 
office. 

This article will appear in a 
forthcoming issue. 


LORIDA COMING BACK? 

The question concerns thou- 
sands of investors who have been 
holding the bag of a deflated real 
estate boom. The State is hope- 
ful and has kept on building. A 
recent article in Forbes showed 
that in the basic building material, 
cement, Florida was using more 
than either California and Michi- 
gan. You will not be so much in- 
terested in the dry statistics, al- 
though these are revealing, but 
you will be interested in the men 
who have helped Florida to come 
back. 

From the time of Flagler to the 
present generation, big men have 
wrought to bring this State into 
its own. The portrait of one of 


these business leaders, whose con- 
structive mind has helped this 
State to overcome its difficulties. 
is now being drawn by one of our 
writers. 


HERE shall you put your 

money to best advantage—in 
the small company with small over- 
head, or in the large corporation, with 
its ability to do large things in a large 
way? 

S. L. Sholley, of the Cambridge 
Associates of Boston, has written an 
article for ForBes in which he gives 
investors the answer to this question 
and demonstrates his theories by 
figures. 

Taking two hypothetical investment 
funds at the beginning of the long 
bull market, he places one of these 
funds in the stocks of the acknowl- 
edged leaders in a number of differ- 
ent lines of industry. The other fund 
is invested in stocks of the “smaller 
companies,” but which are still strong 
and well-managed—in fact, usually 
only second to the “leader” in each 
particular line. 

To-day one of those funds shows 
a tremendous increase over the other. 
You may learn the lesson which Mr. 
Sholley ably illustrates -in an early 
issue. 


AVE THE FARMERS had 
another bad year? The 
business outlook will be bright or 
shadowed by that fact. Naturally 
some partisans, having their own 
axes to grind, will try to daub the 
prospect a deep indigo, while 
others seeking to still the clamor 
for “a farm dole” will tint the pic- 
ture in rose color. Better than the 
nostrums for the “sick” farmer, if 
he really is sick, are practical rem- 
edies. Forses has gone to a friend 
of the farmer, an expert in agri- 
culture, who has a_ suggestion. 
With this article is coupled a brief 
summary of this year’s agricul- 
tural outlook. The printer has this 
and it will be published in the im- 
mediate future. 


NDY, THE WOODS’ BOSS, 

has a helper that even the 
sagas of the lumberjacks have 
failed to do justice to. From 
South to West, in the North woods 
and in the Lake States, this helper 
is cutting, hauling and saving the 
fast disappearing timber resources. 
He is as nearly omnipotent as any- 
thing of man’s devising can be. 
He works no union hours, he is not 
cheap but he is efficient. . This 
helper will be described in an early 
issue, 
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the standard for the year is set 


Each year the burning question 
among those who follow closely the 
changing trends of motordom is 
“What Will Buick Do?” 


Now Buick for 1928 is here. The 
all-important question is answered 
—and answered in a way that is 
thrilling America. 


Buick for 1928 introduces a higher 
standard of beauty and luxury than 
the world has ever known. Buick 
interiors are as modish as exquisite 
drawing-rooms —as harmoniously 
colored—and as comfortable. 


Buick’s new Fisher bodies are low- , 





swung without any loss of head- 
room or road clearance. 


Brilliant refinements in the famous 
Buick six-cylinder Valve-in-Head 
engine result in arrow-quick get- 
away, effortless speed and a mighty 
flow of power, vibrationless beyond 
belief. 

And so, down to the smallest detail 
of construction, wherever refine- 
ments could be made, Buick has 
made them. Again Buick has im- 
proved upon Buick. Again the stand- 
ard for the year is set. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Against: 


Roll-Call of Business Factors 


By B. C. Forbes 


HAT are the main facts, factors, and influences 
W governing the outlook for business and for 
securities? The writer has attempted to present an 
impartial enumeration of them. The reader can thus 
form his own conclusions. 


FOR 


1. Cheap money. Rates are about one per cent. below 
a year ago, with no serious stiffening threatened. 

2. Farm income estimated at a billion dollars or more 
above last year. 

3. Farm lands show incipient signs of recovery from 
the very low values of recent years. 

4. “Frozen” agricultural loans substantially reduced. 

5. Industrial, railway, utility and other companies bet- 
ter supplied than ever before with capital, and more 
available, when needed, on very reasonable terms. Stock 
offerings now possible by many companies formerly com- 
pelled to resort to additional bond issues. 

6. Light inventories throughout practically the whole 
country. 

7. Inflation of prices (outside the security markets) 
almost totally absent. 

8. Renewed very heavy lending to foreign countries 
likely to stimulate, somewhat, purchases here and to has- 
ten foreign rehabilitation. 

9. Saner installment selling and reduction in outstand- 
ing risks. 

10. Ability of more companies than ever before to 
pay some form of better dividend. 

ll. Prospect of tax reduction, including corporation 
tax. 

12. More sensible attitude of regulatory bodies. 

13. Wage stability, plus co-operative attitude of in- 
creasing number of workers. 

14. Department of Labor predicts an increase in 
employment, except in a few Southern and Far Western 
States. 

15. Merger possibilities—rail, utility, industrial, mer- 
cantile, financial. 

16. Rationally confident sentiment concerning general 
business outlook. 


The opinion of the writer is that many stocks have 
been forced to unwarranted heights, and that a correc- 
tive process, perhaps of some violence, may set in. So 
far the quickening of the industrial and general busi- 
ness pace which was widely predicted for the Fall has 
not quite fulfilled optimistic predictions. 


AGAINST 


1. Many stocks marked up to dangerous heights. 

2. Brokers’ loans at record-breaking total. 

3. Railway freight and net profits now running below 
a year ago. 

4. Employment several per cent. under last year. 

5. Failure of looked-for Fall revival in industry and 
trade to materialize. 

6. Anti-American tariff action and attitude of several 
foreign countries. 

7. Excess productive facilities in many lines, condu- 
cive to costly price-cutting. 

8. Commercial failures running heavier than last yea~. 

9. Drastic decrease in our foreign trade balance. 

10. Withdrawal of Coolidge, creating uncertainty over 
the presidential campaign and its outcome. 

11. Federal Trade Commission reports on a dozen 
investigations overhang. — 

12. Radicals in Congress threaten attacks on Big Busi- 
ness, including utility industry, and demand for fresh 
Federal regulation. 

13. Prospective fight for economically unsound legis- 
lative farm “relief.” 

14. Heavy Federal expenditures planned for flood 
control, army and navy increases, pensions, and perhaps 
hydro-electric projects. 

15. Possibility of gold exports—with, conceivably, a 
modest increase in the Federal Reserve rediscount rate. 

16. Actual and prospective diminution in building. 

17. Drop in steel production to two-thirds of capacity. 

18. Sharp falling-off in automobile sales. 

19. New electrical orders 5 per cent. under 1926. 

20. Ruinous overproduction and price-cutting through- 
out oil industry, adversely affecting wide areas. 

21. Protracted soft coal strike, still unsettled. 

22. Mexican uncertainties 
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SPEED 


Hold it there all day long, 
with ease to car, and 
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6-Cy 


In outselling, almost two to one, any other ‘‘Six’”’ 
at or near the price, for the first nine months this 
year, the Essex Super-Six has made equally great 
advances in fleet and individual sales for business 
transportation. 


The same advantages give it preference with 
expert buyers for business use that account for 
its popularity with motorists everywhere. 


6-Cylinder Smoothness and Dash—High- 
compression Power and Performance— 
Size and Roominess without Unwield- 
iness — Steady Riding without Useless 
Weight—S0O Miles an hour all day long— 
and far greater speed when wanted — 
Riding Ease Like Gliding—Economy of 
Price, with Operation and Maintenance 
Engineered to Lowest Costs. 


Without obligation our representatives will discuss with your 
experts any problem of costs, maintenance, management and 
methods of purchase, and bring to that discussion an equipment 
and knowledge of fleet and business car operation that would 
make the exchange of ideas profitable. 


One of our sales engineers is near you. Write or wire. 


linder Effic 


Business Transportation 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, 


ESSEX Super-Six 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The roomy rear deck of the 
Essex Coupe gives ample 
carrying space. 
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Steel 
Corporation's 


New Head 


Is a 
Giant 


James A. Farrell, Judge Gary’s Successor, 

Rose from Laborer to Become the Operat- 

ing Brains of the Largest Industrial Unit 

in the World—Discusses Qualities Essen- 
tial to Useful Business Career 


By B. C. Forbes 


HE new chief executive of 
the United States Steel Cor- 
. poration, in succession to 


the late Judge Gary, will be James 
A. Farrell. 


For the chairmanship of the Fin- 
ance Committee the directors may 
not select any of the present mem- 
bers of the Committee but may 
choose a prominent banker and have 
him devote his whole time to han- 
dling the gigantic finances incidental 
to this enterprise doing almost $2,- 
000,000,000 worth of business a 
year. 

The directors would like to be able 
to induce J. P. Morgan, for years a 
leading member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, to take the chairmanship, but 


the head of America’s greatest inter- - 


national banking house would scarce- 
have the time for the onerous duties. 
George F. Baker, Sr., is lightening 
rather than increasing his burdens, 
and George F. Baker, Jr., although 
well qualified, has too many respon- 
sibilities, present and prospective, to 
think of shouldering more. 


Judge Gary was both chairman of 
the corporation and chairman of the 
Finance Committee. The other mem- 
bers of the Committee are George 
F. Baker, Mr. Farrell, William J. 
Filbert (comptroller), Judge Nathan 
L. Miller (general counsel), J. P. 
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Morgan, Percival Roberts, Jr., and 
Myron C. Taylor. 

Mr. Farrell is 64. He has been 
president and the operating head of 
the Corporation for seventeen years. 
How his selection as president came 
about is here told for the first time. 

Mr. Farrell, then president of the 
United States Steel Products Com- 
pany, a subsidiary, had made an ex- 
traordinarily successful record as a 
developer of foreign business. One 
day the late J. P. Morgan invited 
him to his home for lunch. He 
talked with Farrell for two hours. 
But never once did the famous 
banker disclose the motive behind the 
invitation. Two weeks later Mr. 
Morgan again summoned Farrell. 
This time his greeting was: 

“You are to be the next president 
of the Steel Corporation.” 


A Unanimous Choice 


The late Henry Clay Frick, then 
a very influential director, once con- 
fided to me that Mr. Morgan and 
he compared notes as to the best man 
to succeed William E. Corey, the re- 
tiring president. Mr. Frick added 


that he told Mr. Morgan that Mr. 
Farrell was conspicuously the best 
man in America for the position. 
After Mr. Morgan had his purpose- 
ful session with Farrell, he cordially 
concurred. 


The intervening years have abund- 
antly proved the wisdom of Mr. 
Morgan’s choice. 


To the public Judge Gary was the 
Steel Corporation and the Steel Cor- 
poration was Judge Gary. But 
throughout the steel industry James 
A. Farrell for years has been ac- 
corded unstinted credit for the 
smooth, capable, profitable operation 
of the vast enterprise, with its world- 
wide ramifications and its big fleet 
of ships. Mr. Farrell’s name here- 
tofore has not been a household word 
throughout the land, because he 
scrupulously refrained from entering 
the limelight. Judge Gary always 
was the sole spokesman for the Cor- 
poration. He was ideally fitted for 
that role just as Farrell was ideally 
fitted to direct the actual operation 
of the many-sided organization and 
to handle its 275,000 workers. 


Mr. Farrell’s modesty was illus- 
trated by a little incident a few days 
after his election as president. A 
friend invited him to join a theatre 
party, but Mr. Farrell positively re- 
fused to sit in a prominent place in 
the box because his picture had been 
appearing in many publications and 
he feared he might be recognized by 
some of the audience and be regarded 
as trying to push himself into public 
notice ! 
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How thoroughly he had grasped 
the multifarious activities of the 
Corporation was demonstrated amaz- 
ingly during the Government’s abor- 
tive suit to dissolve the “Steel 
Trust.” For nine days he sat on the 
witness stand and answered every 
conceivable kind of question without 
once consulting note or _ record. 
When asked, “Can you remember 
what percentage of the business of 
each of the subsidiaries of the Steel 
Corporation was foreign in 1910 and 
1912?” this was his reply: 


“Yes; the Carnegie Steel Company, 
21 per cent. in 1910; 24 per cent. in 
1912. The National Tube Company, 10 
per cent. in 1910; 12 per cent. in 1912. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, 11 per cent. in 1910; 20 per 
cent. in 1912. The American Steel & 
Wire Company, 17 per cent. in 1910; 
20 per cent. in 1912. The Lorain 
Steel Company, 30 per cent. in both 
periods. The American Bridge Com- 
pany, 6 per cent. in 1910; 8.5 per cent. 
in 1912. The Illinois Steel Company, 
1.2 per cent. in 1910; 2.4 per cent. in 
1912.” 


One attorney remarked: “That 
man’s mind is a self-working cash 
register and adding machine com- 
bined.” 

Newspaper writers described him 
as carrying on his shoulders, not a 
human head, but a Pandora’s box 
filled with every imaginable variety 
of figures and knowledge, as wearing 
an expression as imperturbable as 
the Sphinx, and as talking clearly 
without apparently moving his lips 
—a monumental statue rather than 
a mortal. (Mr. Farrell towers 6 feet 
and more and weighs 225 pounds.) 


Knowledge of Shipping 


His knowledge of the steel indus- 
try is equalled only by his mastery 
of shipping, an inheritance from his 
seafaring father, who might be said 
to have proved the parent, or grand- 
parent, of the greatest foreign busi- 
ness developed by any American 
company, for it was young Jim Far- 
rell who at first almost singlehand- 
edly pried open overseas markets for 
U. S. steel products and in a rela- 
tively few years built up a foreign 
demand reaching $200,000,000 a year. 

Before the war it was a common 
remark among shipping men that 
Farrell could tell off-hand every day 
the exact location of between fifty 
and a hundred steamships plying the 
Seven Seas. Not only so, but he 
carried in his head—and still carries 
—a bewildering encyclopedia of in- 
formation concerning the harbors of 
the world, their depth of water, their 
river connections, their wharf facil- 
ities, their railway outlets, even their 
tolls and the customs tariffs on all 
kinds of iron and steel products. Ask 
him how far up a river stands any 
considerable city in any part of the 
globe and he will tell you instantly 


—and for good measure he will tell 
you, if you are interested, whether 
you can deliver shipments at the pier- 
side or have to use lighters. 

Little wonder that President Hard- 
ing tried to induce Mr. Farrell to 
become head of the Shipping Board 
when this nation was confronted 
with the colossal problem of han- 








How Our Foreign 
Trade Helps 


By James A. Farrell 


HOPEFUL fact about 
A our international com- 
merce is that it keeps on 
growing year in and year out. 
The final figures always dis- 
close growth. 

It is obvious, therefore, that 
some great and constant force, 
or some combination of such 
forces, is at work developing 
American foreign trade. We 
see its effects all the time. 
We observe not only a grati- 
fying increase in the volume 
of exports in lines long sold 
in foreign markets, but a 
steady addition to the number 
of American products finding 
their way into the service of 
foreign purchasers. 

Our producers are making 
steadily larger contributions 
to the supply of other peoples 
in every land, in their hous- 
ing, their clothing and their 
food, and especially in their 
means of occupation and 
transportation as well as of 
amusement and _ entertain- 
ment, 

Our products are helping to 
improve the standard of -liv- 
ing, the comfort, the conveni- 
ence and the labor of prac- 
tically all of the hundred-odd 
territorial divisions of the 
world. 




















dling its millions and millions of ex- 
cess tonnage bequeathed by the war. 

Jim Farrell’s career is an inspira- 
tion to the willing but discouraging to 
those who hope to strike an easy 
route to the top. His climb from 
laborer to the presidency of Amer- 
ica’s first billion-dollar—now a two- 
and-a-half-billion-dollar — corpora- 
tion was not accomplished without 
intense industriousness by night as 
well as by day, self-education from 
books and an ample curriculum in 
the university of hard knocks, am- 
bition vitalized by energy and initia- 
tive, determination to master thor- 
oughly the job in hand and to qualify 
for broader and heavier responsibil- 
ities, an inflexible resolution to serve 
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usefully not only his employer py 
the employer’s customers. Whiat ly 
learned he made it a point to fix yp, 
forgettably in his mind; and thus y 
cultivated the most amazing mem 
of any business leader of the presep; 
generation. 

Munching his lunch with othe 
laborers inside the mill gates, an4 
during his other intimate associations 
with workmen in his early days 
young Farrell had abundant oppor. 
tunity to study human nature in the 
raw. To-day, in the eyes of Pres. 
ident Farrell, there are no “hands” 
in the Steel Corporation; each em. 
ployee is to him a human being, a 
co-worker, a fellowman, living a life 
as precious to the man himself and 
his family as Farrell's life is to him 
and his family. 

An illustrative incident: Some 
years ago he was inspecting a mine 
when the superintendent cautioned 
him not to enter a certain heading 
because it was dangerous owing to 
falling slate. 

“Aren’t there men working in 
there?” asked Mr. Farrell. 

“Yes,” he was told. 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Farrell, 





“if it is right for the men to be there | 


it is all right for me to go in.” 

And in he went. The incident 
spread all over the mine and a re 
porter wrote a “story” about it 
When it was widely reprinted and 
commented upon, Mr. Farrell was as- 
tonished, for he did not consider his 
action as having been anything out 
of the ordinary. 


Faith in Workers 


One more word about his human 
side. Sherman Rogers, the friend of 
many workmen:and latterly advocate 
of various movements for the better- 
ment of working conditions, relates 
how, in the Spring of 1919, follow- 
ing the Seattle general strike, he re- 
turned from that city and from a 
tour of the Northwest, full of alarm- 
ist stories concerning rampant Bol- 
shevism, gathered mostly from min- 
isters, professors, editors and the like. 
Farrell listened attentively and then 
exploded : 

“That’s bunk! I am familiar with 
the views of many of our civic 


. leaders on this subject, but, if you 


have worked with them and are as 
well acquainted with the viewpoint of 
workingmen as you ought to be, | 
think you will agree with me that the 
heart of the country is sound and that 
most of the fear of so-called Bolshe- 
vism is really unadulterated bunk. 
“Everything worthwhile in this 
country of ours is built on faith,” he 


said emphatically. “Our Government . 


is founded on the principle that, if 
given half a chance, the majority of 
people will generally think straight. 
I have worked at the same kind of 
labor that many of our employees 
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are engaged in to-day. I know what 
these fellows are under their vests; 
I know what their surroundings are; 
I know what their ambitions are, and 
I think I am fairly well acquainted 
with the ideas they hold. 

“Let me tell you one thing, regard- 
less of what a great many prominent 
people think; you will find out when 
all this hysteria has abated that so 
far as the workers are concerned 
their feet will be solidly on the 
ground.” 

Farrell, when a boy, had visions of 
a college education—he had an inher- 
ent hunger for knowledge. But trag- 
edy blasted the family’s plans. The 
father, who had taken young Jim 
over quite a part of the world on the 
ship he owned and skippered, sailed 
away one day and neither he nor his 
ship was ever heard of again. 


An Ambitious Youth 


This meant that the son had to be- 
come breadwinner although only fif- 
teen-and-a-half—he was born on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1863, at New Haven, Con- 
necticut. Young though he was, he 
was determined to undertake, not a 
boy’s but a full-grown man’s work. 
So he entered the New Haven Wire 
Mill as a laborer. Even twelve hours’ 
manual toil every day did not damp- 
en his ardor for the study of books 
and for drawing maps from memory 
and filling in the principal cities, sea- 
ports, rivers, etc. He had developed 
aptitude for bargaining with other 
lads and his ambition now was to 
qualify as a salesman. 

So diligently did he improve his 
scant opportunities as a mill laborer 
that in fourteen months he was made 
a mechanic. Having mastered the 
science of drawing wire, he sought a 
larger field, with the Pittsburgh Oli- 
ver Wire Company. Before he was 







Pittsburgh Steel Mills at Night 





old enough to vote he was foreman 
in charge of all the three hundred 
men in the mill. 

Systematic study at home and avid 
study of every phase of the iron and 
steel industry that came under his 
eye won him his objective: his com- 
pany appointed him salesman, with 
the whole of the United States as his 
territory. Another three years found 
him sales manager, with office head- 
quarters in New York, of the impor- 
tant Pittsburgh Wire Company of 
Braddock, Pa. At thirty he was gen- 
eral manager of the whole organiza- 
tion. 


Turns Disaster Into Opportunity 


“The explanation of Farrell’s suc- 
cess aS a salesman,” one of his inti- 
mates told me years ago, “was that 
he knew the business so thoroughly 
from the ore up that he could not 
only talk intelligently about his wares, 
but often he could give buyers sound 
advice as to the kind of material that 
would best suit their purpose. He did 
not build up his business by the 
methods then too often in vogue. He 
did not take buyers to saloons or 
clubs and sign contracts over booze. 
He is a teetotaler. He was not even 
a ‘good mixer.’ But he was a delight- 
ful companion—his Irish wit was al- 
ways on tap—and _ serious-minded 
people found him an excellent con- 
versationalist because he was so well 
read. Farrell was really a salesman 
plus; he knew more about goods 
than nine-tenths of the men he did 
business with. And he had a reputa- 
tion for being straight. You could 
depend upon Jim Farrell’s word.” 

The veteran John D. Rockefeller’s 
favorite maxim is, “Try to turn 
every disaster into an opportunity.” 
The panic of 1893 prostrated the 
steel industry the first year Farrell 
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became general manager. The out- 
look for his company, as for other 
companies, was. black. Buyers 
wouldn’t place orders until the storm 
should pass. 

Farrell refused to be licked. His 
international vision enabled him to 
see the possibilities not within the 
mental range of other steel men. By 
exerting super-human effort he sold 
one-half of the plant’s output abroad 
before December 31. This unique 
feat won him fame throughout the 
steel industry. 

For three years he lived within a 
stone’s throw of the mill at Brad- 
dock. He nursed that mill with all 
the fidelity of a new mother, often 
responding during the night to emer- 
gency calls to come and straighten 
out some unexpected tangle. In six 
years of Farrell management the val- 
ue of the plant trebled. 


Develops Foreign Business 


Then came the era of consolida- 
tion. When John W. Gates and 
others formed the American Steel 
and Wire Company, in 1899, Farrell’s 
mill was taken over. Farrell was 
made foreign sales agent of the con- 
solidation. The United States Steel 
Corporation was organized two years 
later, with Farrell’s company as one 
of its principal subsidiaries, and Far- 
rell was recognized as the one man 
best fitted to develop the foreign end 
of the billion-dollar creation. 

Of course, the foreign business 
grew. It grew so much that in 1903 
the U. S. Steel Products Company 
was incorporated to co-ordinate the 
overseas activities of all the sub- 
sidiaries. It was put under Farrell’s 
charge. What happened? 

Foreign sales of $31,000,000 in 
1904 were increased to $90,000,000 
by 1912, to $200,000,000 in the war 
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year of 1916, and still run fully 
$3,000,000 weekly. The cost of doing 
this foreign business when Farrell 
took hold ranged from 7 to 11 per 
cent. He quickly cut it down to less 
than 1 per cent. Agencies were es- 
tablished in more than 60 countries. 
Nor was that all. 

Once again this son of generations 
of seafaring men turned his knowl- 
edge into gold for his employers. He 
persuaded the Steel Corporation to 
acquire a fleet of its own and to char- 
ter additional vessels. Soon it had 
two score, owned or chartered, ply- 
ing all the oceans of the world and 
penetrating far-off places not touched 
by other vessels. To-day the Cor- 
poration has 54 ships in world trade. 

Operating steamships in world 
trade isn’t exactly simple. Questioned 
during the Government’s investiga- 
tion on how he solved the problem 
of shipping goods from New York to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, at a cost 
which would enable our manufactur- 
ers to meet European ocean rates of 
$6 to $7 a ton against the Pittsburgh 
tate of $18 a ton, Mr. Farrell ex- 
plained that the Corporation started 
a line of steamers from New ‘York 
through the Straits of Magellan, and 
calling at various ports on the West 
coast of South America, Mexico, and 
up to Vancouver. 

In reply to the query, “How were 
these steamers brought back to New 
York?” Mr. Farrell said: 

“We go into the merchandise business 
to work the ships around the world econ- 
omically to enable them to load out to 
British Columbia with steel. The steam- 
ers are chartered for lumber or coal from 
Puget Sound to the Gulf of California— 
that is, to Guaymas or Mazatlan. They 
then go across to a place called Santa Ro- 
salia and load full cargoes of copper matte 
from the Boleo Mining Company, owned 
by fhe Rothschilds; from there to Dun- 
kirk, France, or Swansea, England, to dis- 
charge this copper. They are then char- 
tered again to bring them across the At- 
lantic in order to get them back here to 
go on a triangular run again. They gen- 
erally come over with chalk; occasionally 
with other commodities. Just now we are 
bringing over a cargo of tin plates in one 
of our steamers from Swansea. The 
round trip takes seven and a half to 
eight months.” 


Winning Qualities 


How can others acquire some of 
the qualities which have contributed 
to James A. Farrell’s notably useful 
business career—qualities in addition 
to those of honesty, integrity and 
others to be taken for granted? Says 
Mr. Farrell: 

“Application. If a task is to be 
done, do it no matter how unimpor- 
tant it may seem. 

“Concentration and Specialization 
on definite lines of work. 

“Cultivation of a good memory and 
a practical imagination, with ability 
to analyze conditions and evolve new 
plans and methods—that is, origin- 
ality.” 


In a talk with Mr. Farrell about 
how one should go about the develop- 
ing of a good memory, he once said 
to me: 

“To cultivate a good memory at 
first requires effort—great effort. In 
time it becomes easy and natural to 
remember things—it becomes a habit. 

“Conan Doyle, in his writings, 
propounded the right idea. You must 
concentrate. You must not carry any 
useless mental baggage. You must 
concentrate on the things in which 
you are interested and expunge from 
your memory everything you are not 
interested in. For example, I have 
tried to learn all I could about the 
steel business in its mining, manu- 
facturing, selling and transportation 
branches; but, to enable me to carry 
business information in my head I 
have not attempted to retain in my 
mind minute detailed data about pol- 
itics or baseball. 

“No human brain has cells enough 
to store up all the facts about all sub- 
jects under the sun. Don’t clog your 
brain cells with impedimenta. Feed 
them only with vital material, with 
things that will enhance your useful- 
ness in your sphere of activity by in- 
creasing and improving your stock 
of needful information. 

“The best foundation on which to 
build a strong memory is to cultivate 
a capacity for work. Good habits 
also contribute to a good memory; 
careless habits tend to distract and 
spoil the memory. A clear head is 
necessary to a keen memory. 


Start at Early Age 


“Youth is the time when the mind 
and memory are most sensitive, most 
retentive, and most plastic. It is es- 
pecially important, therefore, to begin 
the proper training of the mind at 
an early age. It is as difficult to dis- 
lodge cumbersome, useless things 
from the mind as it is to acquire new 
and better supplies of knowledge. 
What was done badly has to be un- 
done—often at considerable cost. 

“Any youth or man who desires 
to train his memory must be pre- 
pared to pay the cost. He must be 
prepared to forego an endless round 
of even harmless pleasures. He must 
not hope to shine continually and con- 
spicuously in social or society circles 
during his formative years. He must 
study while others play. His read- 
ing must be limited very largely to 
books and magazines and papers 
which will help him to acquire facts 
and a better understanding of what- 
ever business or subject he is deter- 
mined to master.” 

Was it not inevitable rather than 
astonishing that the Steel Corpora- 
tion should grow solidly under the 
presidency of Farrell? The circum- 
stances under which he was notified 
of his selection for that post, in Jan- 
uary, 1911 have already been told. 
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When Charles M. Schwab was 
president the Corporation was a baby 
in comparison with its magnitude to. 
day. Its output then was 6,000,009 
tons ; its output has since reached 24, 
000,000 tons a year—to say nothing 
of 15,000,000 barrels of cement, 35. 
000,000 tons of coal, 17,000,000 mil- 
lion tons of coke, and by-products 
not originally attempted. Total net 
profits since organization have agere- 
gated $2,500,000,000. Cash divi- 
dends. paid out have exceeded $1,- 
400,000,000, and a few months ago a 
40 per cent. common stock dividend, 
valued by Wall Street at $250,000,- 
000, was distributed. The Corpora- 
tion’s assets now total $2,.500,000,000, 
Earnings last year crossed $200,000,- 
000 and dividends are now paid at 
the rate of a million-and-a-half dol- 
lars every week! In addition, the 
Corporation has paid out $750,000, 
000 interest on bonds. 


Market Value of Stock 


The Corporation’s 3,602,811 pre- 
ferred shares have a market value of 
almost half-a-billion dollars, while 
the 7,116,000 shares of common 
stock have a market value of over a 
billion dollars—a contrast with the 
days when the common stock sold 
below $10 a share. 

James A. Farrell would be the last 
person to claim that he has been 
mainly or even largely responsible 
for such an impressive record, but 
other steel men accord him a major 
share of the credit for the successful 
operations of the Corporation during 
the last seventeen years. Judge Gary 
all along was the business statesman 
ably guiding the general principles 
and policies; Farrell has been the 
genius directing the practical opera- 
tions. The late J. P. Morgan made 
many investments; the best invest- 
ments the creator of the Steel Cor- 


poration ever made were Gary and 


Farrell. 

The Farrell of to-day works just 
as hard as did Farrell the laborer, 
Farrell the mechanic, Farrell the 
foreman, Farrell the salesman, Far- 
rell the sales manager, Farrell the 
general manager and Farrell the for- 
eign trade pioneer. Following his 
habit of more than thirty years, he 
still takes home almost every night, 
after a long day, enough work to 
keep him going late into the evening. 
Yet this “American Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter” and “human gazeteer” contrives 
to read every worthwhile book deal- 
ing with the steel industry, and it 
was characteristic of him that when 
electricity promised to become an im- 
portant factor in manufacturing and 
transportation, he paid $1,500 for a 
complete library of books on elec- 
tricity. 

He found time, somehow, to 
launch the influential National For- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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JOBN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr., 
has made special effort in bring- 
ing up his children to avoid creating 
a consciousness that some day they 

would have mil- 


lions to _ spend. 
They have had 
small allowances 


for spending 
money and have 
been taught to be 
very careful of 
their possessions. 


Edward S. 
Simmons, the mural painter, ob- 
served this phase of the education 
of the Rockefeller children when he 
was teaching them their first art les- 
sons. When it came to the crayon 
drawing lessons the children ap- 
peared with hard crayons. 

“You must have soft crayons for 
this work,” Mr. Simmons explained. 
“Are there none in the house?” 

“Father has some in his office 
downstairs,” replied one of the boys. 
“T will get them.” 

The boy reappeared soon with 
two soft crayons, one for himself 
and one for his sister. 

“Father said we must be very 
careful with these,” the boy re- 
marked. “He said they cost half-a- 
cent more a piece than the hard 
ones.” 














_ ADOLPH S. OCHS, owner of 


the New York Times, is more 
accessible for the advice and com- 
plaints of the members of the thou- 
sands of em- 
ployees who get 
out his paper 
than most pub- 
lishers. He is the 
court of last re- 
sort for those 
who believe they 
have been unjust- 
ly discharged, 
and also can be seen without diffi- 
culty by those who think their de- 
partment head is not advancing 
salaries fast enough. 

Many methods are employed by 
the latter class, but the one which 
gave him the most amusement was 
thought up on the spur of the 
moment by an editorial writer. 

Meeting Mr. Ochs on a descending 
elevator, he greeted the publisher 
and after a pause said: 

“Do you think I am a good edi- 
torial writer?” 

“T certainly do,” replied Mr. Ochs. 

“Do you think I am a first-class 
editorial writer?” 

















“Yes, you are a first-class editorial 


writer.” - 


“Then why do you pay me a third- 
class salary?” 

This query put the publisher in 
such humor that he chuckled until 
caught in the Broadway traffic jam. 


RANK O. LOWDEN, address- 

ing the annual banquet of the 
Holstein Friesian Association of 
America, of which he is president, 
said, in reference 
to his activities as 
a possible candi- 
date for the Pres- 
idential nomina- 
tion, that he fre- 
quently yearned 
to get back to the 
simple life. 

“When I get 
back home to the farm after a poli- 
tical trip,” he said, “after I have had 
mud thrown at me and lies told about 
me, I go out into the pasture and 
look into the honest faces of my 
Holsteins, and I say to myself, “You 
darn fool, why do you ever leave the 
farm?’ ” 

















AMES STILLMAN was one of 

the strongest, though least spec- 
tacular, of the big men who helped 
to pilot the nation’s finance through 
one of its most threatening periods 
—the panic of 1907. Anna Robeson 
Burr, the author, given access to the 
confidential letters of Mr. Stillman, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, E. H. Harri- 
man, Jacob Schiff and others, has 
just completed “The Portrait of a 
Banker,” which cites an instance 
when the United States Treasury was 
refused a loan by the elder Morgan: 

Morgan was on the whole a simpler 
nature and less subtle than James 
Stillman, who, during their careers, 
working a few yards away, watched 
Morgan carefully, admired him and 
more than once even managed hirn. 
Stillman knew better than most men 
that Morgan was capable of mistakes. 

During the Gold Panic of 1894, 
the United States Treasurv. faced 
with an alarming shrinkage of its re- 
serves, applied to Morgan for as- 
sistance. Years later, one night in 
Faris, James Stillman told the story 
in French to a French friend. 

“The Treasury begged Morgan for 
fifty millions, which he _ refused, 
thundering ‘Impossible!’ ‘Then they 


came to me and I went ’round to see 
what I could do. He was greatly up- 
set, nearly wept, put his head in his 


hands and cried: “They expect the im- 
possible!’ So I calmed him and told 
him to give me an hour and by that 
time I cabled for ten millions from 
Furope for the Standard Oil and ten . 
more from other resources and came 
back. I told him: 


““*T have twenty millions.’ ” 
“Where did you get them?” 


“And when he heard—‘I1 bondit de 
Vabime de desespoir’ Here his 
French failed and he became per- 
fectly bombastic and triumphant, as 
the saviour of his country. 

“And he took all the credit?” 

“Of course. But then you see,” 
said James Stillman indulgently, light- 
ing one of his little cigarettes, “he is 
a poet.” 


| W OODROW WILSON, while 


president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, frequently conducted morn- 
ing chapel service, and habitually 
used the General 
Confession from 
the Episcopal 
Book of Common 
Prayer. One Sun- 
day the Reverend 
Floyd W. Tom- 
kins of Philadel- 
phia, was the vis- 
iting preacher and 
naturally used the same prayer. 
One of the students nudged his 
neighbor and whispered: “By gosh, 
he’s swiped Woodrow’s prayer, and 
he has it pretty near by heart too.” 

















HERE is more to banking than 

compounding interest, deter- 
mining credit standing or co-operat- 
ing with the many types of bank de- 
positors, according to Frederick K. 
Teipel, president of the Longacre 
Bank of New York. 

Recently a new porter, of quite 
some color, was taken on at the bank. 
After closing hours one evening Mr. 
Teipel heard him in conversation 
with one of his intimates in front of 
the bank. ¥ 

“Yassah Henry,” he said, “I got 
me a good job now. I’se on the staff 
of the Longacre Bank.” 

“You is, h’m—well all I can say is 
you’re mah friend, but I’se got a lot 
of sympathy fo’ the receipts of that 
bank !” 

“No dangah,” replied the new 
porter. “Banks don’t take no foolish 
chances. They weighs all us help 
every morning going in and they 
weighs us all again every night com- 
ing out.” 
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Business and Religion 
—Can They Be Mixed? 


engaged to write a series of 

articles for ForBEs in answer 
to a widespread demand that the re- 
ligious aspect of our modern indus- 
trial system be given a more complete 
interpretation. 

The world we live in has been 
shaken to its foundations in these re- 
cent years. We passed through the 
chaos of war and the great disillu- 
sionments of peace. Presently human 
society began to take on new forms. 
Old axioms seemed to lose their force. 
Old morals no longer held. Old 
creeds seemed not so much to be dis- 
carded as to be slipping away into the 
misty recesses of consciousness from 
whence it seemed impossible to recall 
them for service. 

Never has human society passed 
through such a period of change in so 
short a time. 

The change has been economic, sci- 
entific, materialistic. It also has been 
social and religious and spiritual. 


@ HARLES STELZLE has been 


Sign Posts of Change 


We run down a story of a recon- 
structed industry with a_balance- 
sheet transformed from red to black, 
only to discover that the man behind 
the scheme has blazed a new trail of 
human service. 

We investigate a life insurance 
company which has startled the whole 
financial world by its unprecedented 
success, only to find that it has for- 
gotten to be an insurance company 
and has simply abandoned itself to 
the fun of saving human life. 

We find peace reigning on some 
former industrial battlefield and we 
naturally look to find the terms of 
the armistice. But the terms, we pres- 
ently discover, do not tell the story. 
It is the new spirit behind the terms 
which has effected the transforma- 
tion. 

ForBes has consistently aimed to 
interpret such changes and to make 
the new industrial world articulate. 

To go behind the balance-sheet has 
been our aim, to find the why of suc- 
cess or failure, and not only to point 
out that times are changing but to 
discover if possible the essential na- 
ture of the changes. 

More and more it became appar- 
ent that this aim could not be fully 
realized unless more definite attention 
were paid to the part played by re- 
ligion in the commercial and indus- 
trial life of to-day. That is why we 
have enlisted the services of Mr. 
Stelzle. 


Mr. Stelzle will not discuss theol- 
ogy. Nor will his articles have any- 
thing to do with denominationalismn or 
ecclesiasticism. They will deal rather 
with the business and industrial prob- 
lems in which we are all enmeshed, 
and the part which religion may be 
playing or may be made to play in 
the solution of those problems. 

To many it may seem strange that a 
magazine of business should choose 
for such a task a clergymen who has 
been so closely identified throughout 
his whole career with the organized 
labor movement. To us it seems that 





CHARLES STELZLE 


























Famous sociologist, author and labor 
union evangelist, who will discuss 
in Forbes the religious aspects of 
industry and business in America 
to-day. The first of a series of arti- 
cles will appear in the next issue. It 
will be of special interest to Forbes 
readers and to the large public 
searching for ethics in commerce 
industry. 


this qualifies rather than disquali- 
fies him. Forses takes sharp issue 
with some of the principles and prac- 
tices of various labor unions; but 
passionate devotion to the cause of 
honorable labor is a virtue which 
every true business executive must 
admire. Mr. Stelzle concededly has 
that fundamental virtue. He has been 
a blazing evangelist, not merely to 
get recruits for the church but to se- 
cure a more abundant social and spiri- 
tual life for the workingman. 
Readers may dissent from some 
of his conclusions. Forses readers, 
if we know them, think for them- 
selves. They are not looking for 
agreement but for enlightenment. 


They want to know all that they can 
learn about the world of. business; 
and they could not do this if they did 
not occasionally view it from angles 
with which they themselves may be 
unfamiliar. 

Mr. Stelzle has played an impor- 
tant role in American life. His just 
published autobiography, “A Son of 
the Bowery, the Life Story of an 
East Side American,” takes rank 
by the verdict of leading critics with 
Booker T. Washington’s “Up from 
Slavery,” and Jacob Riis’s ‘The 
Making of an American.” 

Born in a New York slum, of im- 
migrant parents, he left school at 
eleven to become a newsboy and 
street peddler. For eight years he 
worked as a machinist and still re- 
tains his membership in the machin- 
ists’ union. At night school, and 
wherever else he could find an op- 
portunity, he secured an education 
which finally qualified him for ordi- 
nation as a Presbyterian clergyman. 
Hie studied Latin with a Jewish ped- 
cler, Greek with a Brooklyn lawyer, 
Hebrew with a university professor. 


Father of “Labor Sunday” 


His activities, both in the church 
and in the labor movement, have 
made an impression upon American 
life. He organized the Department 
of Church and Labor in the Presby- 
terian Church, and it was through his 
efforts that “Labor Sunday,” now 
observed generally throughout the 
United States, was established. He is 
the author of books on social and 
economic problems, has conducted 
surveys in most of our leading Amer- 
ican cities looking to the establish- 
ment of social programs, and has 
been chosen as arbitrator in many la- 
hor disputes. 

His forthcoming articles in this 
magazine will be addressed particu- 
larly to industrial executives and 
other business men. He will be given 
a free hand, to say exactly the things 
which he thinks most need saying. 

Fores invites special attention to 
these articles. Also special criticism. 
We are less concerned about how the 
articles are liked than about what the 
articles may do. If they throw any 
new light upon this new world, if 
they give you a better understanding 
of the spiritual forces with which you 
as a business man must deal, the 
articles will be well worth while. Do 
not hesitate to tell us—vehemently if 
you are so moved—just how this 
series strikes you. 
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| Builds $150. 000,000 Business 
by Building Men 


J. C. Penney, President and Founder of the J. C. Penney Company, Controlling a 
Rapidly-Growing Chain of 892 Stores and 15,000 Employees, Tells How. He 
Selects and Trains Associates for Ma nagerial Positions—Company’s Busi- 
ness Training Course Enables Workers to Make Rapid Progress 


O more interesting figure has 
emerged from the ranks of 
American business than James 
C. Penney. The organization he 
founded, the J. C. Penney Company, 
which to-day comprises eight hun- 
dred and ninety-two stores 


By Hazel Manley 


opened their doors it was as John- 
son, Callahan & Penney. 

Mr. Penney took up his note when 
it fell due and conceived the plan of 
buying out his partners. They were 
willing to part -with their interests, 


the advantages of a great organiza- 
tion with selling branches scattered 
through the smaller towns of the 
West. If Mr. Johnson and Mr. Cal- 
lahan had given me their confidence 
and had let me buy an interest in the 
store and it had been a 





and which does an annual 
business of $150,000,000, 
is truly a reflection of the 
character of the man be- 
hind it. 

The first, or “mother” 
store, of the chain, was 
evolved from a little gen- 
eral merchandise _ store 
which Mr. Penney opened 
for his employers, Messrs. 
Johnson & Callahan, in 
1902, in Kemmerer, 
Wyoming. The firm of 
Johnson & Callahan al- 
ready operated two stores, 
known as Golden Rule 
stores, in small Western 
communities. Kemmerer 
at that time was a mining 
settlement of less than a 
thousand people. The new 
store was not located in 
the business district of 
this metropolis, but, to 
escape the area of high 
rentals, was housed in a 
wooden shack, twenty- 
five by forty-five, on a 
side street. Manager Pen- 
ney and his young wife 
resided above the store. 
They made their house- 








successful venture, why 
should it not work with 
other men, I reasoned.” 

Therefore, as his store 
prospered, Mr. Penney 
opened two new stores: 
one at Preston, Idaho, 
and one at Canyon, Utah. 
In each of these, as man- 
ager-partner, he placed a 
clerk he had trained in the 
little mother store at 
Kemmerer. 


In the mother store he 
continued to develop man- 
agers and the two young 
managers he had already 
launched also commenced 
to shape their clerks to 
take over managerial jobs. 
The result was that the 
chain continued to expand 
and Mr. Penney, in a few 
years, found it necessary 
to relinquish active store 
management and to estab- 
lish a headquarters for his 
organization in Salt Lake 


City. 
“Since that time,” con- 
tinued Mr. Penney, “I 


have devoted my attention 
to the selection and train- 








hold furniture of packing 
cases, and as they had not 
yet exhausted the supply 
of the handy material, his 
wife built a packing case 
bedroom addition to their 
living quarters. 

The venture was capi- 
talized for $6,000. Young Penney, 
in recognition of his faithful service 
as a store clerk with Johnson & Cal- 
lahan, was permitted to buy a third 
interest. His capital at that time was 
$500, saved nickel and penny at a 
time. He gave the partners his note 
for the balance. And when they 


“A young man,” 
our stores in an humble capacity. 
watch him and help him. But unless he possesses two quali- 
fications, we can not bring him along. These two qualifications 
are: Ability to: work hard and faithfully; ability to supervise 





J. C. Penney 


the work of others.” 


so arrangements were made to bor- 
row the necessary amount, and Man- 
ager Penney, after several years of 
hard work, had become Proprietor 
Penney. 

“At this time,” says Mr. Penney, 
“the idea of the chain store was 
born in my mind. I thought I saw 





says Mr. Penny, “starts to work in one of 
We labor with him and 


ing of men for the organi- 
zation. From the time I 
started my first young 
clerk out as manager of 
a little store in a nearby 
town, up to the present 
time, our crying need has 
been for man-power; for 
men of the right material, properly 
trained. As long as the size of the 
company permitted, I made it a point 
to interview, personally, everyone 
who applied for a position with us. 
And the greater number of our 
directors and executives have come 
from among the men that were 
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selected during those early years. 

“To-day, as during the first years 
of the company’s existence, our rules 
in the choosing of men are inflexible. 
You see, we have had several tragic 
cases in this organization. Young 
men have fought their way up to 
prosperity and then have lost their 
grip. Stout moral fiber is the first 
requisite we look for in a young man 
who wants to start his career with 
us. We will not employ a man who 
drinks, smokes cigarettes or gambles. 

“The results we achieve seem to 
justify this rigid method of elimina- 
tion. No associate of this organiza- 
tion is or ever has been, under bond. 
And to-day there are, in round num- 
bers, fifteen thousand people on our 
payroll. During our quarter-century 
of existence, the number who have 
betrayed our confidence has been 
strikingly small. This, I believe, is 
due to the fact that we select our 
men with extreme care—then give 
them our complete confi- 


“The result was our Business 
Training Course, consisting of seven- 
teen lessons and intended to ground 
our associates in a knowledge of 
our principles, policies and methods 
of operation. As the associate com- 
pletes each lesson, he or she pre- 
pares written answers to a number 
of questions which follow the lesson 
and submits this paper to our De- 
partment of Education and Re- 
search. There it is graded, sugges- 
tions or comments are noted, and 
the manuscript is returned to the 
student. Every graduate of the 
Course receives a certificate indicat- 
ing that he has satisfactorily com- 
pleted the required amount of study. 

“The results obtained through the 
use of this Course were so decidedly 
good that we were encouraged to 
add a supplemental course instruct- 
ing our young men associates in the 
preparation of advertisements. This 
Course, too, has met with success. 
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books are received daily and we fre. 
quently have inquiries regarding edu- 
cational institutions giving instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 

“We, know, of course, that any 
young person who is dissatisfied with 
his or her educational equipment can 
add to it and our desire is to point 
the way to those who seek our advice 
and assistance. 

“Men joining our organization all 
come in at the bottom. We seek no 
finished products and play no favor- 
ites. Therefore, in many cases our 
young people need further educa- 
tional training and it is a source of 
much happiness to me to see how 
many of them resolutely set about 
getting it. And I am equally grati- 
fied to observe how frequently prog- 
ress in our organization and the 
progress which a young man makes 
with his plans for self-improvement, 
go hand in hand. 

“T have said that our newcomers 
all commence at the bottom 
of the ladder. This has al- 








dence. 

“I believe that confi- 
dence in men wins. I have 
found my most success- 


ful associates by giving men 
responsibility, by making 
them feel that I relied upon 
them, and those who have 
pro¥ed to be unworthy have 
only caused the others, who 
so far outnumbered them, to 
stand in a clearer light. 
“Equally important with 
the selection of our man- 
power is the training it re- 
ceives. As long as the chain 
was confined to a limited 
amount of territory, I used 
to go about from store to 








vie | 


determination. 


The Best Qualification 


AM a firm believer in the 
magic of work—and lots of 
it,’ says Mr. Penney. ~ “I 

believe that hard work wins. 

only kind of luck that any man is” 
justified in banking on is. hard 
work, which is made up of sacri- 
fice, persistent effort’and dogged 

Growth is never 

by chance; it is the result of forces 
working together.” — 


The 


ways been our practice. We 
have not varied it, even when 
employing men who _ have 
had considerable past ex- 
perience in retail merchan- 
dising. Any progress that 
any man has made with us 
has been based solely and ex- 
clusively on what he has done 
while with us. Once a man 
joins us, past achievements 
are forgotten. 

“But our organization has 
‘this peculiar advantage to 
offer to men with unusual 
qualifications: We are ex- 
panding so rapidly that we 
are, and have always been, 














store and question and ob- 
serve the young men, to see 
how they were progressing. Of 
course, the responsibility for train- 
ing his young men rests with the 
manager. In fact no-manager who is 
not successful in developing his as- 
sociates can achieve any considerable 
degree of success with us, but I con- 
sidered this phase of our operation 
so vitally important that I made it 
one of my chief concerns. 

“As our organization expanded, it 
became evident that I could not al- 
ways maintain personal contact with 
every young tan. I was concerned 
to devise sofne means of imparting 
to the new associates that knowledge 
of our policies and principles which 
I had heretofore attempted to con- 
vey to them in informal talks as I 
visited the stores. Finally we de- 
cided that the best method of solv- 
ing this problem would be to pre- 
pare a series of talks, or lessons, em- 
bodying this same information, and 
send these to the stores in printed 
form. 


“In addition to these courses of 
prescribed study, we found, as we 
went along, that many of our young 


‘men and women wanted to procure 


books, magazines and the like and 
we enlarged the scope of our educa- 
tional activities to assist them in the 
selection of this matter. 

“Then a number of our young 
men expressed a desire to enroll for 
correspondence study with one of 
the institutions offering academic 
subjects, so we included in our edu- 
cational service, a bureau of infor- 
mation regarding schools and col- 
leges offering courses of study by 
correspondence. 

“It is gratifying and amazing to 
note the thirst for knowledge that 
our associates display. Thousands 
have enrolled for the Business Train- 
ing Course. These students have sent 
more than forty thousand lesson 
papers to the Department of Educa- 
tion and Research for correction. 
Requests for information concerning 


able to advance any man as 
rapidly as his showing war- 
rants. We have no prescribed period 
of training. 

“I have spoken of ‘unusual quali- 
fications,’ but I don’t want to give 
the impression that I have reference 
to genius or that we are on the look- 
out for men of genius. Probably 
some of our men have achieved the 
measure of success that has been 
theirs because they possessed ability 
above and beyond that possessed by 
other men. But most of them owe 
their success to a capacity for hard 
work. I am a firm believer in the 
magic of work—and lots of it. I be- 
leve that hard work wins. The only 
kind of luck that any man is justified 
ir banking on is hard work, which is 
made up of sacrifice, persistent effort 
and dogged determination. Growth 
is never by mere chance; it is the re- 
sult of forces working together. 

“A young man starts to work in 
one of our stores in an humble 
capacity, at a salary which is calcu- 
lated to provide comfortably for his 
needs. We labor with him and watch 
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him atd help him. But unless he 
possesses two qualifications, we can 
not bring him along. These two 
qualifications are: Ability to work 
hard and faithfully; ability to super- 
vise the work of others. 

“When he has demonstrated that 
he has these two requisites, and has 
been taught the art of store manage- 
ment by his manager, he becomes 
manager of a store. As he demon- 
onstrates that he can manage this 
store successfully, he has_ three 
sources of income. First, he receives 
a salary adequate for his living 
needs; secondly, he receives a con- 
tract for a substantial portion of the 
earnings of his store; thirdly, he is 
given opportunity to share in the 
earnings of the entire Company, 
through the purchase of common 
stock. The amount of common stock 
he may buy is determined by the re- 
sults obtained in his store and by 
the success he achieves in training 
the young men associated with him. 

“Qur common stock, by the way, 
can not be purchased by an outsider ; 
the purchase of this stock is a privi- 
lege which must be earned by service 
with the Company.” 


Gifts to Mankind 


In addition to his duties as chair- 
man of the board of the J. C. Penney 
Company, Mr. Penney has other in- 
terests and other responsibilities. He 
believes firmly that great wealth is 
only an entrustment, to be properly 
managed and applied, and he has set 
about the task of apportioning his 
wealth as a conscientious trustee 
should. His largest single gift has 
been the J. C. Penney Foundation, 
conceived for the benefit of mankind 
and liberally endowed by Mr. Pen- 
ney. One project dear to his heart 
is a colony in Florida for retired 
ministers and religious workers and 
their wives. This Mr. Penney has 
created in memory of his parents. 

Two other interests claim a consid- 
erable portion of his time and atten- 
tion. One is a farm in Dutchess 
County, New York, where he has de- 
veloped one of the finest herds of 
Guernsey cattle in the country, with 
the ultimate intention of placing 
blooded stock within the reach of the 
average small farmer. 

The other is the J. C. Penney- 
Gwinn Corporation, which holds 
120,000 acres of fertile land in Clay 
County, Florida. This land is being 
cut up into small farms and sold on 
generous terms to carefully hand- 
picked farmers. An unusual condi- 
tion of the terms of sale is that the 
purchaser may pay for the farm out 
of the profits of his farming opera- 
tions. The Corporation supplies ex- 
pert advice on the soil, the selection 
of crops and the like, and co-operates 
with the farm-owners in marketing 
their crops and in purchasing their 








Two-Line Editorials 


“Sickness Costs U. S. $2,000,000,- 


' Wall Street may shortly run. into 
wintry weather. 
* *K * 

Instalment 
more rational. 
oe 

Florida will soon take on a fresh 
life. 
x ok x 


Dictators differ. Mussolini used 
castor oil; Calles uses bullets. 
ok * * 
The new Ford car has broken no 
speed records leaving the plant. 


selling has become 


* * * 
Even bank stocks can rise too far. 
* * x 


“Procter & Gamble Make Three 
Workmen Directors.’ Excellent! 


* * * 
If you feel like buying stocks to 
hold, consider good oils, coppers, 
utilities, and preferred issues. 


* *K 
Sugar prices should sweeten. 
* * x 


Christmas may be white or it may 
be green, but it shouldn't turn out 
blue. 


* * * 


Live-stock prices are livelier. 


000 Yearly.” Much of it avoidable. 


*x* *K * 


Good jobs are not particularly 

plentiful at the moment. 
* * * 

Investment trusts, excellent in 
theory, can be made untrustworthy 
by untrustworthy promoters. 

-* 6 


“Cramp & Sons to Build No More 
Ships.” Very regrettable. 
‘= & 


The best stock market tip would 
consist of pre-knowledge of the I. C. 
C.’s railway merger decisions. 

— 

Stock Exchange members must 
not radio quotations. Yet many 
stocks go up in the air. 

* *e * 

Get ready for a strenuous Winter's 
work, 

2. * 

If Ford’s one car made him a 
billionaire, how much should General 
Motors make? 

i * * * 

Hurrah! Undesirable aliens are 
being deported. More power to long- 
suffering Uncle Sam! 

“2 

Looks as if it may be netther Cal. 

nor Al. 








supplies. Furthermore, the heavy 
ploughing and other work of this 
nature is done by the Corporation for 
the individual farmers at cost. In 
this direction, Mr. Penney believes, 
lies independence for the small 
farmer, and the agricultural interests 
of the country are watching his 
project with keen interest. 

James C. Penney leads a busy life, 
yet he can always find time to listen 
to the problem of any young clerk 
in his organization. Probably his 
outstanding characteristic is an in- 


terest in and love for mankind. The 
most striking tribute I have heard 
paid to him was that uttered by a 
colored elevator operator in his office 
building on West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York. “Yessuh, Mr. 
Penney’s a mighty big man, I know,” 
he said, “but he allus make it a 
point to speak very nice to every- 
body he meet when he walk in the 
building; make no diffunce ef he 
black or white.” And in this eulogy, 
coming from an humble source, you 
have the man. 


Steel Corporation’s New Head is a Giant 


(Continued from page 12) 


eign Trade Council thirteen years 
ago and he has been its indefatigable 
chairman ever since, a fitting office 
for the man who holds the record for 
securing foreign orders for Ameri- 
can goods. Among his quiet gift- 
giving has been generous financial 
assistance to the Georgetown Univer- 
sity School of Foreign Service. Mr. 
Farrell feels strongly that America 
needs a larger and _better-trained 
foreign trade army. 

His principal hobby is skippering 
his own boat, especially when the 
weather and the water necessitate the 
donning of oilskins. His charities, 
never advertised, run mainly to poor 
and sick and deformed children. 


One closing sidelight: When the 
oldest Farrell son broke the news 
that he could not bring himself to 
fulfilling his father’s hope that he 
would enter the steel industry and 
that he felt his heart tugging him 
towards shipping Mr. Farrell re- 
plied: “All right, my son, provided 
you are willing to start learning the 
shipping business properly, by work- 
ing side by side with longshoremen 
and stevedores for a whole year.” 
This the son did. 

From the foregoing, the stock- 
holders of the United States Steel 
Corporation should feel that their in- 
terests will be faithfully looked after 
with James A. Farrell at the helm. 


Cusavel Motors Is @ Person! 
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—A Genial Giant Toward Workers 


A Study of the Intimate, Personal Life in the Frigidaire Factories, Where the 
“Worker Finds the Air Anything but Frigid,” and Where, Without a Welfare 
Department, Welfare and Production Go Hand in Hand—Principles 
of T. B. Fordham, Works Manager, Revealed 


«4 HE executive management 

of General Motors is just 

as deeply concerned over 

the prosperity and happiness of its 

employees . . . as with the financial 
success of the corporation.” 

It was President Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., who said that. And he said it, 
not in a convention of welfare work- 
ers, nor at an employees’ picnic, but 
in a cool, calculated letter to his 
stockholders. 

He did not say simply that Gen- 
eral Motors is interested in em- 
ployees’ welfare. He said it is just 
as much concerned with that as with 
making money. 

How could this be? An individ- 
ual millionaire, of course, might run 
his business on such a principle; and 
if it proved to be a losing principle, 
he need account to no one. But a 
great impersonal giant like General 
Motors, an enterprise in which tens 


By Charles W. Wood 


of thousands of Americans have in- 
vested their savings—can such a cor- 
poration place a humanitarian prin- 
ciple on a par with profit making? I 
had heard, of course, that General 
Motors had gone in pretty strong for 
welfare work, but I could not believe 
that it had gone as far as that. 

In Dayton, Ohio, I met Mr. T. B. 
Fordham, works manager of the 
Delco-Light Company and Frigid- 
aire Corporation, and told him I 
would like to look into the workings 
of his welfare department. 


No Welfare Department 


“We have no welfare depart- 
ment,” he said. 

The Delco-Light Company manu- 
factures Frigidaire and Delco-Light 
lighting plants and pumps, and has 
recently expanded by erecting a 
twenty-million dollar factory for 
that purpose. General Motors, as 


The Machine May Have a Soul 


readers know, is not the old type of 
corporation which sought to manage 
in detail all the plants in its control. 
It has gone in rather for decentrali- 
zation, and while it has achieved a 
unity which many of the old combi- 
nations could not achieve, it has left 
each industry within the organization 
free to work out its own business 
and industrial programs. 

But there was no conflict, I soon 
learned, between the letter of Presi- 
dent Sloan and the statement of the 
works manager. 

When a man goes to work for the 
Frigidaire Corporation these days, 
he finds the air anything but frigid. 
He may not take much stock in what 
he finds, at first. He may decide 
that it is all hot air. He feels sure 
the bosses are up to all sorts of tricks 
to get more work out of the men, 
and a working man, especially if he 
has been around a bit, is likely to be 
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suspicious of wel- 
fare work and 
welfare talk. 

In the Delco- 
Light and Frigid- 
aire plants, how- 
ever, he does not 
find a welfare de- 
partment special- 
izing in the milk 
of human kind- 
ness and a pro- 
duction  depart- 
ment specializing 
in the exploitation 
of human life. 
Welfare and pro- 
duction are all 
tied together, and 
if the worker gets 
a queer line of 
talk occasionally, 
he is likely to dis- 
cover sooner or 
later that it isn’t 
just talk. His first day on the 
job, for instance, he will be given 
a book. The book is called “You 
and Your Work.” On the title page, 
he will find this statement: “Some 
Ideas that Make Successful People 
and Successful Companies.” At 
once, he sees he is in a company that 
is thinking about his success as well 
as the success of the company. 
‘Rather queer’ the idea seems to him 


at first, but it certainly ties in well 


with President Sloan’s letter to the 
stockholders. At one o’clock on the 
day he is hired, he will find himself 


in a class with other new men. 
Six Rules for the Job 


The leader of the class opens the 
meeting with: 

“We have asked you to come in to 
this meeting so that we may explain 
the plans this company has to make 
your work a pleasure and to help 
you to do well in life. I know that 


- when we tell you of all these things, 


you will agree that the company is 
fair and is interested in the success 
of every one here. But the company 


‘can only do its part—you will have 


to do yours. No one can succeed in 
life unless he does good work, and 
this good work is founded upon six 
simple laws that we want to explain 
to you.” 

One would think, if he were to 
take the speaker too seriously, that it 
is a fairly simple matter these days 
for a man to hold down a job, that 
jobs were permanent, and that there 
wasn’t any danger of a fellow’s get- 
ting laid off if he only obeyed six 
simple rules. Anybody, the new em- 
ployee is sure, can obey them. 
aren’t anything much, but you would 
think to hear this man talk that they 


‘were everything. 


Here are the six laws: 
Follow instructions willingly. 
Be clean and orderly. 


| 


\\ 





“When a Feller Has a Friend” 


Take good care of property and 
materials. 

Work well from whistle to whistle. 

Work every day and when you 
cannot, tell your foreman. 

Work well with others. 

The leader talking on, says: 


ALFRED P. SLOAN 
President of the General Motors 
Corporation 


NA Till: 
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“The manage- 
ment of the Del- 
co-Light Com- 
pany and Frigid- 
aire Corporation 
believes that any- 
body who is fol- 
lowing these six 
laws is doing his 
part, but if he is 
not following 
these six laws, he 
is not doing his 
part, and there is 
no chance for him 
to succeed. In 
other words, no 
one can help a 
man who is not 
willing to help 
himself, and if he 
is not willing to 
do these six 
simple things, he 
is not willing to 
help himself. This company believes 
that if a man is following these six 
laws and is not then making a good 
wage, that he is on the wrong job 
and should be transferred to differ- 
ent work. 

“In other words, the Frigidaire 
Corporation says that if a man is 
following the laws that make a good 
workman, and if he is not then doing 
well, it is either because he is on the 
wrong job, or something outside of 
the plant is holding him back in life. 
And in going over many failures, we 
find that the things outside the plant 
that most frequently keep people 
from succeeding are:—ignorance of 
the economics of life, or some one 
taking advantage of them, or the 
urgent need for a loan of money 
which so many times gets them in- 
volved with loan sharks and they 
may not be freed from their clutches 
in years. 

Home Troubles Hurt 

“To take care of the first, we say 
at all times any loyal workman 
should have the advantage of all the 
intelligence of his company on any 
of his personal problems. We be- 
lieve also that any one who is follow- 
ing the six laws should have the en- 
tire support and influence of his com- 
pany to meet any of his personal 
problems. And moreover, if he is 
carrying out the six laws, that should 
represent his collateral for a loan of 
money from his company if he needs 
4 

The speaker ends with this state- 
ment: 

“Remember then, tf you have any 
trouble of any kind, just tell your 
foreman about it.” 

When the speaker winds up with 
that, can he expect the new employee 
to take him literally? If there is 
anything wrong with the machinery, 
of course, a man would naturally ex- 
pect to tell his foreman. But, any 


FOREMAN 


MOYEN 
“trfeona, 
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trouble of any kind!” Suppose 
through sickness or other misfor- 
tune, debts have piled up on him, or 
he is behind in his payments on his 
home and is about to lose it. Or sup- 
pose he has just been a plain chump 
in money matters, that he and his 
family have bought everything they 
wanted as they went along and have 
gotten head over heels in debt. What 
would the foreman think if he were 
to tell him such a story as that? 
Wouldn’t the foreman suggest that 
he tell it to the Marines? 

No, the foreman would not sug- 
gest anything of the kind. It is the 
foreman’s business, in this company, 
to listen to just such tales, if the man 
in question has arrived at the stage 
of “where a feller needs a friend.” 
The company refuses to snoop into 
anybody’s personal affairs, so long 
as the employee wishes to keep 
things to himself. But trouble, they 
know, saps human energy, and if an 
employee’s energy is being sapped, 
Delco-Light wants to help him out. 


Aid to Hard-Pressed Men 


Every day in the Delco-Light and 
Frigidaire plants, some foreman lis- 
tens to some such human tale. And 
every day, in one way or another, the 
people of Dayton are learning that 
“the executive management of Gen- 
eral Motors is just as deeply con- 
cerned over the prosperity and hap- 
piness of its employees . . . as with 
the financial success of the corpora- 
tion.” * 

Now, Delco-Light doesn’t jump in 
and pay bills, but it has stepped in 
in scores of cases and helped the peo- 
ple to organize their lives so that 
they could pay their own bills there- 
after. No service is too intimate or 
too personal for this great corpora- 
tion to undertake. The employee 
will not be referred to the usual wel- 
fare system. He will find warm hu- 
man contacts instead. Either the 
foreman himself or some personnel 
worker will analyze the whole diffi- 
culty. Getting out of debt, after all, 
is not a hopeless problem—it only 
seems to be. hopeless to the victims 
who are being overwhelmed. It is 
not hopeless, surely, if one is a good 
worker and has a steady job, and the 
creditors will agree to accept certain 
stipulated weekly payments, the deb- 
tors meanwhile scaling down their 
cost of living so that these payments 
will certainly be made. 

People, to be sure, may fail to 
make any such arrangement with 
their creditors. But it is altogether 
different when General Motors steps 
in. Of course, the grocer will agree 
to wait. So will the landlord. So 
will the furniture man. Credit, they 
all know, is based on character, and 
nobody questions the character or 
the credit of General Motors. They 
knew, perhaps, that this man was an 








The Human Quality 
in Industry 


HAT the modern cor- — 

poration may be even 
more human than an in- 
dividual employer sounds like 
a preposterous proposition, 
but the intimate way in which 
the Delco-Light and Frigi- 
daire factories are touching 
every side of their employees’ 
lives seems to support the 
statement. 

There is “no welfare de- 
partment here specializing in 
the milk of human kindness 
and a production department 
specializing in the exploita- 
tion of human life.” Instead 
of that, welfare and produc- 
tion have become one, no at- 
tempt is made to separate 
character-building from work, 
for “character is the spiritu- 
ality of production and the 
product is but the materiali- 
zation of character.” 

It is not as a philosopher 
but as a practical Works 
Manager of conspicuous suc- 
cess that T. B. Fordham 
here describes the humaniz- 
ing of these factories. 

“We cannot bring good- 
ness into industry,” he says. 
“Harmony is not a com- 
modity which we can import 
from the outside. Harmony 
is a principle which we must 
discover and develop. We 
are not bringing into industry 
an element which it naturally 
lacks but finding in industry 
the human quality which it 
naturally has.” 




















employee of General Motors, but 
they did not know that he was a par- 
ticular friend. 


Company as Sponsor 


Any one who is known to have 
the backing of such a company could 
always get reasonable credit. And 
anyone, it now seems, can receive 
such support if he is able to qualify 
on these six simple rules. A job in 
Delco-Light, seemingly, is something 
more than a job. It is a means of 
earning a living, to be sure, but it is 
a means of learning a living too. 
Learning how to live. Learning 
what constitutes success. Creating 
character. Finding out how char- 
acter develops. 

But there is no welfare depart- 
ment. They don’t build character in 
a character shop and Frigidaires in a 
factory across the street. The two 
processes are one in Mr. Fordham’s 
mind, and in-so-far as we have tried 
to separate them, he says, we have 
not achieved much success in either 
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line. Delco-Light and Frigidaire 
products, he says, would not be what 
they are if it were not for the Delco- 
Light character which goes in them. 
And Delco-Light character would 
not be what it is if the character 
builders had no material things to 
work with. 

Do you remember that third law? 
“Take good care of all kinds of 
property.” If a worker doesn’t do 
that, according to Mr. Fordham, he 
simply can’t build character. If he 
spoils piece after piece through his 
carelessness, character won’t develop 
in him. Incidentally, or co-incident- 
ally rather, successful electric refrig- 
eration also could not result from 
any such way of doing things. It 
would be so costly that people 
couldn’t buy it; and if people cannot 
buy the product no factory can con- 
tinue business. 


Character Is Product 


So they do not argue in the Delco- 
Light school of philosophy as to 
which is more important—character 
or product—for character is product. 
Character is the spirituality of prod- 
uct, and the product is the materiali- 
zation of character. There can be no 
creation, and no creators unless there 
are things to be created. So Presi- 
dent Sloan of General Motors is be- 
lieved implicitly at Delco-Light, and 
his letter to the stockholders is about 
the first thing that the reader will 
find in that book which is being giv- 
en out to all new employees. Here 
is that paragraph again with the de- 
leted lines supplied: 

“We are too apt to think of big 
business as a piece of automatic ma- 
chinery—soulless. In my opinion, 
the converse is true. Big business 
must be human if it is going to suc- 
ceed, because what makes the wheeis 
go ’round will always be human be- 
ings. The executive management of 
General Motors is just as deeply con- 
cerned over the prosperity and hap- 
piness of its employees, the success 
of its dealer organizations, and the 
service General Motors is rendering 
the public as with the financial suc- 
cess of the corporation. This must 
be so, because one cannot exist with- 
out all the others.” 

“But this success,” comments the 
spokesman of Delco-Light, “can only 
come from intelligent work and the 
proper management of one’s affairs. 
The principles that control modern 
industry are so sound and so right 
that there is not a thing that is asked 
of anybody to make him a better 
worker, but that will make him a bet- 
ter man whatever else he is. We are 
trying in this book to point out the 
things we all must do if we want to 
do good work. Do not read it once 
and lay it aside. If you want to 
understand it, you will have to study 
it frequently. Your work here and 

(Continued on page 28) 
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American Business Fights 
Organized Crime 


“Fence,” the Professional Receiver of Stolen Goods, Masking as a Broker, Directs 
Activities of Crooks—Loot in Nation Put at $10,000,000,000 a Year—National 
Crime Commission Urges Laws to Curb the Criminal in Business—Finger 
Printing of Pawnbrokers and Junk Dealers Advised 


USINESS is at last making 

B a determined fight against 

the creators of the under- 
world’s market for stolen goods. 


The appointment of committees 
of prominent business men, who 
will co-operate with the National 
Crime Commission in stamping 
out the wholesale traffic in stolen 
property, means much to business. 
The success of the movement will be 
reflected not only in the reduction 
of organized crime, but in the recov- 
ery of an alarming loss of business 








Crime Trust a Menace 


By George V. McLaughlin 
Former Police Commissioner, New 
York City 

KNOW of no topic of 

greater importance to-day 
to business and society than 
the menace of the “fence.” 
He has organized himself into 
a nation- 
wide ma- 
chine and at 
his behest 
hundreds of 
thieves daily 
ply their 
calling 
throughout 
the United 
Little does he care 





States. 
whether murder is commit- 
ted by the gangs working for 
him so long as the goods is 
delivered. 

There has never been a 


crook organization in the 
world to equal the “fence 
trust.” His operations affect 
all lines of business. When 
adequate laws are passed and 
they are made _ uniform 
throughout the country to 
reach the “fence” wherever 
he operates, then thievery on 
a wholesale scale will cease. 
Business, because it is vitally 
affected, should take imme- 
diate steps to drive the 
“fence” out of business. 


By Howard McLellan 








Flourish in Law’s 


Shadow 
By James E. Baum 
Protective Department, American 


Banker’s Association 


HERE is no argument 
against the “fence” being 
culpable in the robbery of 
property, nor should there be 
any doubt as to receivers of 
stolen prop- 
erty being a 
controll- 
ing factor in 
crime. They 
are well 
named but, 
unlike the 
gambling 
houses and 
rendezvous 





unlawful 


other 
which attract the loot of the 
underworld, they flourish in 
the shadows of laws that pro- 
tect rather than punish their 
misdeeds—even in the face of 
most efficient police work. 






































chargeable now to the traffic in stolen 
property. 

It is estimated $3,500,000,000 is 
stolen annually in the United States 
by professional thieves. Of this 
amount $2,000,000,000 represents the 
value of jewelry, bonds, silk, furs, 
clothing, automobiles and other prop- 
erty which, if it is to yield returns to 
the burglar and hold-up man, must be 
disposed of. 


In addition, fake bankruptcy rings, 
“arson trusts’ and credit manipu- 
lators dispose of about $6,000,000,- 
000 worth of other people’s property 
during a year. All told, about $10,- 
000,000,000 worth of property finds 
its way into underworld markets. 


These markets form the backbone 
of organized crime and shady busi- 
ness. They extend throughout the 
United States. Their ability to ab- 
sorb and turn over stolen property is 
an economic enigma as well as a 
grave sociological problem. Organ- 


ized crime has grown into an organ- 
ized business. A big organization is 
necessary to distribute an annual fac- 
tory output of over $60,000,000. 

But here is a selling and distribut- 
ing system, handicapped by illegiti- 
macy and secrecy, which cannot ad- 
vertise or sell openly, and yet it turns 
over close to $10,000,000,000 yearly, 
finding a speedly outlet for every- 
thing from a toy wrist watch to car- 
loads of furs and trunk-loads of 
stolen bonds. 

Master minds have created these 








Theft Laws Need Teeth 


By Louis McH. Howe 
National Crime Commission 


F thieves could not sell 

what they steal, robberies 
and murders would be re- 
duced quickly. To prevent 
the sale of stolen diamonds 
and similar 
small but 
valuable ob- 
jects to un- 
scrupu- 
lous purchas- 
ers is a diffi- 
cult, if not 
im possible, 
thing. To 
prevent the sale of three 
truck-loads of silk and larger 
loot is much easier. 

No thief could peddle out 
large quantities of merchan- 
dise. He must sell to some 
crooked business organiza- 
tion. No such organization 
could afford to buy from a 
thief were there not retailers 
willing to purchase without 
asking questions. 

No merchant would dare 
purchase from a “fence” if he 
felt there was any danger of 
being connected with the 
transaction. No “fence” would 
dare buy from a thief who 
could secure a reduced sen- 
tence by revealing the pur- 
chaser of his loot. 
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markets and are in control of them. 
Who are the master minds? They 
are thousands of traffickers in stolen 
property in cities of large and mod- 
erate size, well hidden amid the bustle 
of everyday business. In police cir- 
cles they are known as “fences.” The 
law classifies them as “receivers of 
stolen goods.” The thief and credit 
crook know them as “contractors.” 
They themselves masquerade under 
the designation of “broker” and 
transact their business on the curb 
or in dark alleys, because an estab- 
lished place of business might attract 
police scrutiny. Many conduct 
shady. pawnshops and second-hand 
stores, while others operate precious 
metal smelters, trucking businesses 
and make-believe factories. A few 
have good looking shops, which serve 
as screens to cover illicit transactions 
involving millions of dollars worth 
of other people’s property. 

These men are the real brains and 
the organizers of predatory crime in 
its present huge scale. They no 
longer buy occasional job lots from 
itinerant thieves and small fry pick- 
pockets. Nowadays they tell the 
thief what to steal and where to steal 
it. Then, after the crime has been 
committed, they furnish the funds 
and lawyers by which the actual 
thieves who, in reality, are merely 
their employees, beat the law. They 
are powers in crooked politics, for 
unlike the roving thief they stay in 
one place and build up vote-getting 
machines among their own kind. 

As a profiteer, the “fence” has no 
equal, for he buys the stolen goods 
at absurdly low prices, usually forc- 
ing the thief under pain of a black- 
mail threat to accept his price. The 
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Robbers climbed through this hole in the floor to the floor below and stole furs 
valued at over $100,000 from a prominent New York concern 


most despicable “fence,” instead of 
paying the thief in money, doles out 
small supplies of narcotics which 
have an even greater value among 
seasoned criminals than coin of the 
realm. It is hard to get. Money will 
not always buy it. 


Laws Easy on “Fence” 


Laws are strangely lenient to the 
“fence” and his tools seldom inform 
against him. He keeps no stock of 
goods on hand. It would be too 
risky. He scatters his money at what 
seems to be a reckless pace, but then 
his profits are tremendous and the 
money thrown about represents a 
small fraction of what he makes. 

As an economic parasite he has no 








stolen goods. 





000,000 a year. 
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Steal on Percentage Basis 


By E. W. ALLEN 
Vice-President, National Surety Company 


N unkempt foreigner in a second-hand shop in a dingy slum 

was the typical “fence” several generations ago. Pawnbrokers 
—until curbed by licensing and police inspection—often marketed 
The present-day “fence” is a pros- 
perous, sometimes an influential person with a 
substantial bank account, a keen brain, a wide 
acquaintance among criminals and many near-re- 
spectable business contacts. He understands busi- 
ness methods and succeeds by taking dishonest 
advantage of this knowledge. 
obtained by “fences” amounts to more than $5,- 


Master criminals send agents into the financial 
districts to corrupt the runners or clerks of banks or brokerage 
houses or to pick their pockets. 
up to 85 per cent. on giltedged securities and that no bank has 
facilities for investigating the ownership of such stock or bond 
certificates on which it lends money. So they pay 5 per cent. of 
the loot to the corrupted employee and then pledge the stolen 
securities with a bank for a loan or sell them to some unethical 





Stolen securities 


They know the banks will lend 

















equal. He is both price-cutter and 
shifty trader and a great deal more. 
His competition is hidden and unfair. 
He has no overhead, no advertising 
bills to pay, no rent, no labor diffi- 
culties, no trade associations to sup- 
port. Yet into his lap and greedy 
hands falls practically all the mer- 
chantable goods stolen in this coun- 
try. He sells it all and every sale 
he makes displaces a legitimate sale. 
He has increased the cost of govern- 
ment by instigating crime and his ac- 
tivities have doubled the cost of po- 
lice protection. 

Protective organizations are main- 
tained in many industries to combat 
him. These private organizations, 
found in jewelry, banking, silk, fur 
and automobile lines, are maintained 
at great expense and often duplicate 
the work of public authorities. But 
the added vigilance pays well, for 
every thief and “fence” jailed means 
not only less danger to life and prop- 
erty, but removes an unfair and il- 
licit form of competition. Many of 
these private organizations now are 
concentrating their efforts on driving 
the “fence” out of business, leaving 
the detection of thieves and their ar- 
rest to the police. 


“Fence” Rarely Convicted 


The only place the honest citizen 
can prevail against this parasite is in 
the jury box, and then, too often, 
honest jurors are swayed by false de- 
fenses, perjury and sentiment and the 
instigator of crime and the profiteer 
goes back to find his place again in 
the vast undercover market. A sur- 
vey of “fence” prosecutions in New 
York City shows that this type of 
offender is convicted less often than 
any other type of criminal. A check- 
up of “fence” cases in the same city 
shows that their cases drag along for 
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Remarkable collection of bandit loot found in the h 


Pacitic & Atlantic Photo 
of a robber. The piles 





of articles in the foreground are all diamond rings of high value 


years before they are tried. Even 
when the evidence appears to be over- 
whelmingly against them, they never 
plead guilty as other criminals do. 
Delay, jury bribery, perjury and po- 
litical manipulation are depended 
upon to extricate them from the law’s 
meshes. 

The “fence” is a shrewd picker of 
tools. He seldom deals with ama- 
teurs in crime. The beginner is 
neither acquainted with the code of 
the underworld, trustworthy, or ex- 
perienced in big jobs that yield abun- 
dant loot. Furthermore, upon arrest, 
the amateur grows panicky under po- 
lice pressure and “squeals” on the 
“fence” as well as his pals. The sea- 
soned crook is much better qualified 
to serve him. He has the nerve to 
handle big jobs; he knows the under- 
world code of ethics; he rarely 
“squeals,” knowing that if he were 
to name the buyer of his plunder he 
would be ostracized from the under- 
world and the “fence” would cut off 
aid when he is in trouble. 


Bail Property Clause 


The law has made little progress in 
dealing with the “fence.” Though 
he is recognized as the real “czar of 
the underworld,” without whose as- 
sistance the criminal would be un- 
able to dispose of his loot, the law 
has been singularly kind to him. In 
1926, however, the New York State 
Legislature made a little progress 
against menace of the “fence” by 
changing the criminal code, so that 
the crime of receiving stolen property 
is no longer a misdemeanor carrying 
light punishment but a felony, with 
a maximum penalty of twenty years. 
Another change denied police court 
magistrates power to admit receivers 
of stolen property to bail, who had 
previous convictions against them 


Another amendment made it im- 
possible for “fences” to provide bail 
for thieves by compelling the bonds- 
man to declare under oath the name 
of the person who got him to go the 
thief’s bond and the nature of the 
property that was put up to indem- 
nify the bondsman. This eliminated 
the use of the proceeds from the sale 
of stolen property as bail. 

But this legislation is not adequate 
to drive out the “fence.” The weak- 
ness in the law—and it is not con- 
fined to New York State—is a 
provision in the penal code that the 
thief who sells his stolen goods to a 
“fence” is an accomplice in the crime 
of receiving stolen property and, 
therefore, his testimony against the 
“fence” must be corroborated. That 


corroboration is impossible to get. 
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An effort to change the law in New 
York State so that the thief’s testi- 
mony was competent evidence met 
with defeat in the 1927 session of 
the Legislature. Strangely. enough, 
the amendment which carried the 
change, although sponsored and de- 
manded by the business interests, was 
defeated in the assembly. An analy- 
sis of the vote disclosed that it was 
beaten by a group of legislators most 
of whom were lawyers from New 
York City. Some of them had de- 
fended “fences” in the New York 
courts and enjoyed a fair-sized crimi- 
nal practice. 


Campaign for New Laws 


The effort now being made by 
business and the National Crime 
Commission will be concentrated 
upon the passage of a uniform law 
in state legislatures giving weight and 
competence to the testimony of a 
thief against his “employer.” With 
such a law, the one wide loophole 
through which the wily “fence” now 
escapes prosecution will be closed. 

Invariably accused “fences” fore- 
go the privilege of taking the witness 
stand in their own behalf and under 
archaic provisions of the law the 
prosecutor is not permitted to com- 
ment to the jury on the significance 
of the “fence’s” absence from the 
witness chair. Under the present 
laws, no matter how strong a case 
the state has built, the failure of the 
defendant to take the stand is an 
important circumstance. It might 
win the case for the state if the pros- 
ecutor could emphasize the absence: 
of the accused. from the witness. 
stand. But he cannot. Now and 

(Continued on page 46) 








of crime. 





sity of even an arrest. 





“Fences” Are Shrewdest Criminals 


By MAXWELL S. MATTUCK 
Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 


HE obstacles in the successful prosecution of the “fence” not 

only result from the usual safeguards which the law throws 
around persons charged with crime, but are peculiar to this type |}, 
“Fences” are the shrewdest of crimi- 
nals. Many are wealthy. Many are careful to fol- 
low the procedure of honest business, procuring 
invoices, bills of sale and other documentary alibi 
in anticipation of a possible investigation. Little 
wonder, so few “fences” are convicted. 

Remedial legislation ought to extend principles 
existing in the statutes. 
quires the buyer of merchandise to diligently in- 

quire into the title of the seller. A man, therefore, | 
in whose possession stolen, or fraudulently obtained property is : 
found, would be called upon to make not only reasonable expla- |j 
nation of how he came into possession of the property, but would 
also have to show that he made diligent inquiry. Honest buyers 
will have little difficulty in clearing themselves without the neces- 


One such principle re- |} 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding” 


Fact and 


By the 


Many concerns face the prospect of finishing 1927 
somewhat behind 1926. Why not get everybody in your 
organization together and launch a supreme effort to send 
1927 over the top? Two precious months are available. 

In many lines of business November 
— “ and December are the best months of 
OVER the whole year. In others they are 
ere customarily looked upon as_ dull 
months; but that does not mean that they cannot be 
made to produce substantially better than normal results. 
Executives and other employees should feel in fine fettle 
after the vacation season. The weather in most parts 
of the country is full of invigoration. The approach of 
Christmas and New Year is helpful to sentiment. The 
beginning of Winter is an ideal time for buckling down 
determinedly to making ambitions come true. Why not 
immediately set the machinery in motion to eclipse all pre- 
vious November and December records? 


* * * 


Sometimes a little hard luck 1s better for us than good 
luck. 

* * * 

The United States Supreme Court having found ex- 
Secretary of the Interior, Albert B. Fall “a faithless pub- 
lic officer” and the. Teapot Dome naval oil reserve lease 
procured by fraud and corruption, it is no longer possible 
for the public to refuse to believe that 


ae the gifts made to him by Harry F. 
FINDS OIL Sinclair and Edward L. Doheny did 
FRAUDS 


not influence the action of the former 
Cabinet minister. Doheny had enjoyed a very high 
reputation, earned by many years of honorable achieve- 
ment and a wealth of benevolences; but Sinclair never 
won an equally high place in the esteem of either the oil 
industry or the American people. For my own part, I 
still find it extremely hard to believe that, in helping 
out his old-time fellow-prospector, Doheny was governed 
by fraudulent motives. But in Sinclair’s case the relations 
between the giver and the receiver were entirely different. 

The two episodes are profoundly regrettable. They 
provide ammunition to those who persist in declaring that 
all Big Business is shot through with chicanery, bribery 
and brutality. Many of us know, of course, that this is 
not true and that business, including Big Business, is to- 
day conducted, in nearly every instance, on an ethical 
plane. The task of convincing the public of this fact is 
made distinctly harder by such condemnable acts as those 
surrounding Teapot Dome. 


* * * 


What is it the more you divide it the greater is the re- 
mainder? Happiness. 


Comment 
Editor 


The odds in the betting on Presidential candidates have 
been changing, so to speak. W. R. Hearst has bet Will 
Rogers 2 to 1 that Coolidge will not run, and from what 
I gather from such intimates of the President as Frank 
arian W. Stearns and Ambassador Dwight 
PRESIDENTIAL W. Morrow, the famous humorist is 
STOCK 1S likely to lose. Charles E. Hughes, 
ne recently the Republican favorite, has 
been less to the front lately. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover has become distinctly more prominent. During 
recent weeks he would appear to have become the favor- 
ite. Ex-Governor Lowden, of Illinois, seems to have 
dropped behind. Secretary Mellon has taken himself 
definitely out of the running. Senator George W. Norris 
of Nebraska has only local endorsement. 

On the Democratic side, Senator James A. Reed of 
Missouri, has thrown his hat into the ring with a loud 
whoop, but he hasn’t attracted any influential following. 
Governor Al Smith—who, incidentally, has refused to toss 
his hat prematurely into the ring—looms up more strong- 
ly than ever before. Wherever he goes he receives an 
impressive demonstration. Even so, it is not at all a 
foregone conclusion that the dry Democrats will accept 
him as their standard-bearer. Owen D. Young, one of 
the longest-headed, warmest-hearted and highest-grade of 
American business leaders, may be turned to by and by if 
Governor Smith is rejected by a large percentage of his 
Party. 

That, briefly, sums up the Presidential situation at the 


moment. 
* * * 


To rise, be on the level. 
* ok x 
The fault-finder finds little else—except trouble. 
* ok * 
It will pay you to read the article in this issue on the 
career of James A. Farrell, slated to become the chief 
executive of the United States Steel Corporation. He 


started as a laborer in a wire mill before he was sixteen. 
Without an ounce of influence he 


FARRELL’S , al ; ‘ 
RECORD quickly rose to positions of increasing 
WORTH responsibility. And although he had 
STUDYING 


to work twelve hours a day, he applied 
himself so diligently to studying that he became a verita- 
ble encyclopedia of information concerning, not only the 
steel industry, but the shipping industry and all the for- 
eign markets of the world. Our brief character sketch 
also reveals how and why Farrel has earned the loyalty 
of the largest army of workmen in the world. Executives 
and aspiring-executives can scarcely fail to find in Far- 
rell’s career profitable suggestions. 
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A responsible reader asks questions about Durant, some 
of which I cannot answer. They are respectfully referred 
to William C. Durant himself as the only party qualified 
to supply the information requested. Frankly, the events 

which have followed Durant’s “startl- 


WIRANT ing announcement” have been very dis- 
AE et appointing to his many stockholders—— 
ANS 


as well as, incidentally, to the writer. 
The fact is that Durant shares were selling higher at the 
time Durant promised encouraging developments than 
they have sold in the intervening months. Here are some 
of the questions asked: 

As a Star stockholder, we want to know what Durant did with 
nine million dollars paid in by Star stockholders. 

I would like to know why you changed your attitude towards 
Durant and his enterprises, latest articles written by you leading 
the public to believe Durant was going to revive automobile activi- 
ties. 

We should like to know what contract Durant has with Star or 
Durant Motors in the sales and financing of Star cars. 

We have obtained information that show-rooms are being rented 
in his name, and, it is understood, operated by him for the sale 
of the Star car. 

We are also advised he is establishing service stations, the build- 
ings being in his own name. 

Why have no reports on the financial condition of any of Durant 
companies been made? 

Was there anything that led to the suggestion that there would 
be a surprise in the automobile world that Durant was to make on 
April seventh? 

We felt much encouraged by your articles, believing that Durant 
stocks might be worth something. 

We fail to see anything to carry this out. 

Any information you may be pleased to give us will be greatly 
appreciated, ? 

Well, what I published about Durant’s intentions I got 
directly from Mr. Durant, as my writings very clearly 
stated. I did write that I believed Durant was absolutely 
sincere in his announced desire to do something for his 
stockholders. It was Durant himself, in a newspaper 
advertisement, who promised a surprising announcement 
last April. Durant’s failure to fulfil the expectations 
his own public announcement aroused, has been not only 
disappointing but, I confess, surprising to me. [I still 
believe that he was sincere in making his statement. I 
do know that he immediately took over the active, prac- 
tical, first-hand management of the huge Star plant at 
Elizabeth, N. J., and that he very aggressively began 
establishing new outlets for the Star. Durant dropped 
the man who had been running the Star company for him 


and spent long hours at the plant. 


My own impression was that Durant intended to take 
over several other going motor and accessory plants with 
a view to building up a fresh organization, but he made 
it plain to me that he did not propose to go off half-cock 
or to make a spectacular splash. Not one move along this 
line has since been announced. Therefore, Mr. Durant 
can hardly complain if many others besides the Star stock- 
holders here quoted are beginning to feel that the hopes 
aroused have proved false. To dissipate such suspicions 
Durant, now that he has returned from Europe, should 
come forward with a clear-cut, explanatory statement. 

This column is open to him for such a statement. 


x *k * 


Revenge is—bitter. 
ee 


The men behind an executive can help to put him to 
the front. 
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In our organization at present we have several piece- 
workers. It is interesting to note their industriousness. 
On Columbus Day a half-holiday was offered all who felt 
they could leave their work. Very few of the salaried 
workers stayed, but the piece-workers 


b+ lg kept on as busy as bees. We have a 
PIECE.- five-minutes’ recess every afternoon 
WORKERS 


at 3:30. But I notice that the piece- 
workers pay no attention to it. Often, these piece-work- 
ers work overtime. With them the lunch-hour becomes. 
half-an-hour or less. You never see them idling. I am 
hopeful that in time their example will act as a tonic on 
the whole organization. 

The piece-workers know they will be paid according 
to what they earn. Unfortunately, a great many non- 
piece-workers do not realize that they, too, in the long 
run, are paid in accordance with what they earn. Each 
last one of us is in reality paid by the piece—our progress 
in life depends upon our achievements. The right kind of 
employer delights in finding employees who become en- 
titled to more pay, for it is now agreed that the best work- 
ers are the best investment and that poor workers are 
a poor investment. 

Yes, you and I and very other individual is a piece- 
worker. 

x ok Ok 


Intelligent turnover puts it over. 
“a @ 

Dividend payments indicate that business, on the 
whole, has been satisfactory this year. Never before have 
sO many companies taken cheering action. During the 
first three-quarters of the year a record-breaking total 

of 755 extra, initial, increased, stock, 


pte os a back and resumed dividends have 
ARE VERY been announced. This compares with 
ENCOURAGING 


699 last year, 514 in 1925 and 417 
in 1924. Though much has been heard of notable rail- 
way prosperity, and although railway shares have 
advanced extraordinarily, railway companies have con- 
tributed only 24 to this year’s total, and now that net 
earnings are substantially below a year ago, all the 
increases expected by Wall Street bulls may not material- 
ize. Utility companies have been responsible for 88 
improved payments this year and the outlook continues 
very favorable. Miscellaneous industrial enterprises 
stand out with 643 better disbursements since January 1. 

Broadly speaking, our larger enterprises are making a 
better showing than smaller concerns and the outlook 
is that the strongest companies will continue to make the 
best profits. The following table gives the monthly record 
of gratifying dividend anouncements since the end of 
1923. 


1927. 1926. 1925. 1924. 

BOP EEr Pere Tere 89 87 69 87 
0 ert reer 81 72 64 49 
EE 6s ca bbecdnbaktoedna 93 103 81 67 
er err er ore 60 60 34 45 
SERA ee eerereen eee 68 54 42 39 
is his nea hia A mines 137 98 67 47 
ON ss, balte cans ble 60 54 36 21 
EE. vi hniia kind es we wee 63 57 39 23 
EE, vandnhekeewan ste och 104 85 82 48 
Total for 9 months....... 755 669 514 417 
ON i 6 cebaceced “ain 69 54 37 
oe atawne sede 0% 103 96 63 
SE deh edpecesaciose a0 184 147 104 
Total for 12 months... .. 1,025 811 621 
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Is it necessary, is it equitable to call upon the present 
generation to bear all the staggering burden imposed by 
the World War? Very creditable has been the reduction 
already effected in our public debt. Thanks mainly to 
President Coolidge and Secretary Mel- 


TAXATION 1 . ; 
BURDENS on—plus national prosperity—our 
SHOULD BE Government debt has been brought 
SPREAD OUT 


down from the peak of $26,596,701,- 
648 in 1919 to $19,643,216,315. But is it wise to insist 
that a billion dollars or more be paid off each year? Are 
not present-day taxpayers entitled to consideration. 

President Coolidge has announced that he is against the 
$400,000,000 tax cut advocated by the business repre- 
sentatives of the nation. He stresses the fact that ex- 
traordinary expenditures loom ahead for flood control, 
army and navy increase, aviation, pensions, etc., and that 
there is no guarantee that the nation’s income will continue 
at flood-tide. The reduction suggested may or may not 
be too large under all the circumstances. Admittedly 
the time to pay off debt is when money flows in freely. 

Yet ways and means should be sought to effect as sub- 
stantial lightening of tax burdens as practicable. The 
Treasury has been exacting from tax payers a very large 
surplus after making liberal provision for debt reduction. 
The very fact that the Government’s receipts may not 
continue at flood-tide is in itself a strong reason for eas- 
ing the burdens of the people. Certain, the corporation 
tax of 13% per cent. should be lowered. American 
stockholders are now numbered by the millions, and 
surely it is not fair that small stockholders, who pay 
either nothing or only a nominal tax on their other in- 
come, should be compelled to pay over to the Government 
13% per cent. of what they earn as stockholders. 

Why not apply the interest received from our foreign 
debtors to modifying our tax load, leaving the very sub- 
stantial annual repayments of interest to reduce our debt? 
As a matter of fact, American business could well stand a 
little encouragement from those who levy our taxes. 

* * * 


Keep your mind bright and you won't get blue. 
* * * 

Most people seem to be in the mood you happen to be 
in. 

x * * 

Rather remain unknown and be humble than become 
known and be proud. 

x * * 

“How much does a college education help a man who 
intends to enter manufacturing as his life’s work?” That 
question is asked and answered by Alvan Macauley, head 
of the Packard Motor Car Company. Many men of large 


affairs contend that the years spent 
DOES COLLEGE 


TRAINING at college retard rather than help the 
MAKE FOR progress of a young man. Others 
SUCCESS? 


take exactly the opposite view. Punch’s 
famous reply to the question, “Is life worth living?” 
springs to mind—‘“It all depends on the liver.” Is it not 
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essentially true that the usefulness or the uselessness of 
a college education all depends upon the man? Among 
the points emphasized by Mr. Macauley are these: 


There is no question but that the training received by the man 
who has the sheepskin gives him something in the fight for suc- 
cess not possessed by his brother who did not attend college. 
And it is equally true that the non-graduate possesses something 
that the graduate has not. The latter ordinarily has the advantage 
of four years’ practical experience accumulated during the time 
the graduate was enjoying technical, cultural and social advan- 
tages. It will assuredly take the graduate at least several: years 
to gain the practical experience secured by the non-graduate, and 
meanwhile the non-graduate is not standing still. The college 
graduate has built a better foundation, however. His vision 
should be broader. His discipline, mental and physical, should be 
better. He starts with advantages that after years of effort 
should enable him to outstrip the non-graduate. 

A good man with a college education ought to be better than 
an equally good man without one. 

I happen to be a college graduate and value and enjoy the 
love of books, the fraternal advantages, the mental stimulus and 
the wider ambitions that, I think, are among the advantages of 
a college education. One of these advantages is undoubtedly the 
fact that the non-college man has to select his career at the age 
of sixteen or seventeen, whereas with a college boy this important 
decision is ordinarily deferred about four years, to a time when 
he has matured mentally and can therefore select more wisely. 

It may not be amiss to cite concrete examples of success. The 
advertising, selling and servicing of Packard motor cars is 
directed by a man who had a university education, but I am 
convinced that he would have been successful if he never had 
attended a university. 

Another man who has won success with our company and who 
has achieved an international engineering reputation never pro 
gressed beyond the grammar grades in school. He worked out his 
engineering training for himself, chiefly by correspondence school- 
ing and by burning the midnight oil after a day of the hardest 
work of which he was capable. 

The work of manufacturing $100,000,000 worth of Packard 
cars a year and directing the efforts of some 10,000 men daily 
is in the hands of a man who never finished grammar school. He 
started as a machine hand and in every waking hour he was either 
studying or working at the limit of a great capacity. 

It probably is true that all three of these men were particularly 
fitted for the places to which they finally fought their way. They 
applied themselves without stint, however. They were willing 
and eager to accept responsibility and to make decisions, and 
oo applied to their work the full power of their capacity to 
t > 

I have never yet encountered a man who regretted receiving 
a college education. I have met many who grieved deeply that 
they had missed its advantages. 

Well educated men are in greater demand than ever before, and, 
happily, the opportunities for good men of the right calibre who 
have laid a foundation in their broad education, is greater than it 
has ever been in the history of the world. 


The other day the head of a nationally-known business 
which has been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion told me that he was keenly disappointed when his 
son chose to take up business after having gone to college 
only two years. He added, however, that he was now 
thoroughly convinced that, in the three years since then, 
his son had learned more and had developed more than 
if he had spent the full four years at college. Yet is it 
not true that very few business men who have attained 
success advise their sons not to go to college? For my 
part, I hope that my sons will want to get a thorough 
college education. The world of affairs is becoming so 
complicated, and things are now done on such a vast, far- 
flung scale, that the mental training which should accom- 
pany a college education is calculated to prove incalcul- 
ably useful. 
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“It’s a nice picture—but see what holds it up!” 
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(Continued from page 20) 


your success in life will tell in a large 
way if you have studied it carefully 
and if you are trying to put its teach- 
ings into your daily work.” 

“Do you expect your workers to 
grasp that philosophy?” I asked Mr. 
Fordham. 

“They are grasping it,’ he said. 
“You would be astonished to see the 
change that has come over this place 
in the last year and a half as a result 
of the changing point of view. This 
is not a system. It is an education. 
It is the process of modern industry 
becoming aware of itself. We did 
not invent any of these rules. We 
simply discovered them, and as fast 
as the workers do discover them, the 
whole industrial structure changes 
from failure to success. 

“For industry is human, and mod- 
ern machine industry is the most 
human life for the masses that has 
yet come into existence. In order 
to succeed in it, however, we must 
recognize its human character. In- 
dustry is man’s way of serving the 
needs of man, and any industrial 
practice which is not first of all hu- 
man cannot possibly be good indus- 
trial practice.” 


All Are Learning It 


“How long does it take a bright 
employee to learn the nature of in- 
dustry?” I asked. 

“Anybody can learn a little about 
it,” Mr. Fordham answered, “if he 
devotes himself to the study. But 
nobody yet knows very much. We 
are just at the beginning of the in- 
dustrial era. Principles upon which 
our newcomers soon learn to operate 
were almost unknown, even “to the 
captains of industry, fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago. 

“We are holding classes every day 
in Delco-Light. We haven’t the 
slightest idea that we shall ever finish 
the course. It is a continuous proc- 
ess. The more we learn, the more 
we can hope to learn. Our most 
urgent and immediate aim, of course, 
is to learn how to use the knowledge 
which we already have. 

“It is all a question of becoming 
human,” he went on. “Industry be- 
ing the application of human knowl- 
edge to human wants, the only suc- 
cess it can possibly bring to any one 
is human success. 

“Take those six laws, for instance. 
They may seem to be rules for hob. 
ing a job at Delco-Light. In reality, 
they are simply laws for becoming a 
human being. One cannot be hu- 
man, assuredly, who is not willing to 
learn. That is the first thing which 
distinguishes man from the brute. 
The beasts go on living in the same 
way that they always have lived, but 
man learns new ways of living, gen- 
eration after generation. 


“And no one can be human who 
does not regard cleanliness and 
order. 

“As to being careful of materials, 
it is the very essence of human na- 
ture. Waste is man’s great enemy. 
If we can eliminate waste, all pov- 
erty and all fear of poverty can be 
abolished. A lot of people, I know, 
have taught that the spirit should be 
contemptuous of matter; but if that 
were true, the blankest idiot would 
be the most spiritual of us all. The 
useful life, the life in which the hu- 
man spirit functions for a human 
end, will have a profound reverence 
for matter and the laws-which gov- 
ern it. 


Human to Work with Others 


“He must also regard time. He 
cannot be human without working, 
and he cannot work excepting in 
time. That factory whistle, then, is 
not the inhuman thing which certain 
individualists would make it out to 
be. That factory whistle has a real 
spiritual significance. 

“As to working when he can or 
otherwise notifying his foreman, that 
is a most elemental step in human 
relations, and one positively cannot 
be human without regarding human 
relations. 

“Above all, no man can be human 
if he cannot work with others. No 
one can live unto himself. It is not 
having a human body which consti- 
tutes human existence, but having 
human relations and knowing what 
to do with them.” 

Mr. Fordham was speaking as a 
works manager, not as a philosopher. 
As a works manager, he knew the 
way to get a job done was to learn 
the laws governing the materials 
with which one worked. He had the 
job now of humanizing industry, and 
he was applying the same simple in- 
dustrial principle. 


Harmony Must Be Developed 


“We cannot bring goodness into 
industry,” he said. “Harmony is not 
a commodity which we can import 
from the outside: Harmony is a 
principle which we must discover 
and develop. Humanizing industry 
does not mean that we bring into it 
some element which it naturally lacks 
—it simply means that we find in in- 
dustry the human quality which it 
has. As Mr. C. F. Kettering, presi- 
dent of the General Motors Research 
Corporation says, ‘We can do any- 
thing we want to with the universe, 
if we'll do what the universe wants 
us to do.’ That is all that science 
and invention ever do. They do not 
issue orders to the universe and tell 
it to bring forth this and that; they 
simply find out what the laws are 
upon which the universe actually 
runs, and the scientist and inventor 
achieve what they do solely through 
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becoming aware of those laws ang 
obeying them. That is our job 
here. Industry can be humanized 
only through discovering day by day 
and year by year just exactly what 
everybody’s relation is to everybody 
else and to the materials which are 
being handled.” 


To Harry Myers, superintendent 
of personnel, I put this question: 

“Can this work be done in any 
other factory as it is being done 
here?” 


“It certainly can,” he _ replied. 
“We believe we have reduced it all 
to a few simple fundamentals that 
can be organized and applied any 
place.” 

Asked to state these fundamentals, 
he said: 

“We realize we can buy all things 
necessary for manufacturing except 
the organization and working force. 
We can always buy any kind of 
buildings, materials and equipment 
we need, just by signing a contract. 
But when it comes to the people who 
are to operate all these things, we 
can contract with no one for them. 
No, these must be developed. So 
we state first that we are trying to 
create a healthy, intelligent, interest- 
ed working force and organization, 
and we know with these and with 
the things we can buy, we can manu- 
facture anything. Through our 
Medical Department, we superintend 
the question of health. Through our 
safety work, we are making this a 
safe and wholesome place to work 
in. Through our classes, we are giv- 
ing direction to our educational work 
that is raising the standard of in- 
telligence, and in all possible ways, 
we are showing the interest of Gen- 
eral Motors and of Delco-Light in 
the individual, realizing that this is the 
only way we can expect the individ- 
ual to be interested in them. ‘We 
get what we give’ is a universal law, 
and it applies to companies as well 
as individuals, and this company is 
willing to be governed by this law. 

“Perhaps the greatest point of de- 
parture from the usual organization 
procedure is that we look to the fore- 
man to apply all these things. We 
believe that the Personnel Depart- 
ment should develop and correlate 
these policies but that the foreman 
should apply them to his men. The 
foreman, then, is in truth the repre- 
sentative of management, and we 
then have an unbroken line of au- 
thority from Mr. Sloan to the last 
man in the organization, and the 
ideas of the management can be 
transmitted directly to all our men. 
Our big work is to create the type of 
foreman who can assume the great 
responsibility of representing the un- 
usual men that direct the General 
Motors Corporation and the Delco- 
Light and Frigidaire Corporation.” 
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A wonderful two years’ trip at full pay — 


but only men with imagination can take it 


Asour one man in ten will 
be appealed to by this 
page. The other nine will be 
hard workers, earnest, ambi- 
tious in their way, but to them 
a coupon is a coupon; a book 
is a book; a course is a course. 
The one man in ten has imag- 
ination. 


And imagination rules the 
world. 


Let us put it this way. An 
automobile is at your door; 
you are invited to pack your 
bag and step in. You will 
travel by limited train to New 
York. You will go directly to 
the office of the president of 
one of the biggest banks. You 
will spend hours with him, 
and with other bank presi- 
dents. 


Each one will take you 
personally thru his institution. 
He will explain clearly the 
operations of his bank; he will 
answer any question. that 
comes to your mind. In inti- 
mate personal conversation he 
will tell you what he has learned 
from his own experience. He 
will give you at first hand the 
things you need to know about 
the financial side of business. 
You will not leave these bank- 
ers until you have a thoro un- 
derstanding of our great bank- 
ing system. 

When you have finished with 
them the car will be waiting. It 
will take you to the office of men 
who direct great selling organiza- 
tions. They will be waiting for 
you; their time will be at your dis- 
posal—all the time you want until 
you know all you can learn about 
marketing, selling and advertising. 


Again you will travel. You will 
visit the principal industries of the 
country. The men who have de- 


Executive Training for Business Men 








i 
Alexander Hamilton Institute: 
| 
' 


In Canapa, address the a Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bildg., Toronto 





voted their lives to production will 
be your guides thru these plants 
in Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and 
in every great industrial center. 

Thru other days the heads of 
accounting departments will guide 
you. On others, men who have 
made their mark in office manage- 
ment; on others, traffic experts, 
and authorities in commercial law 
and credits. Great economists and 
teachers and business leaders will 
be your companions. 

The whole journey will occupy 
two years. It will cost you noth- 
ing in income, for your 
salary will go right along. 
Every single day you will 
be in contact with men 
whose authority is proved 
by incomes of $50,000, 
$100,000, or even more. 


Do you think that any 
man with imagination | 
could spend two years ' i 
like that without being ab 
bigger at the end? Is it 
humanly possible for a 
mind to come in contact 
with the biggest minds in 
business without grow- 
ing more _ self-reliant, 
more active, more able? 


Is it worth a few pen- 


411 Astor PLACE 


nies a day to have such an exper- 
ience? Do you wonder that the 
men who have had it—who have 
made this two years’ journey— 
are holding positions of executive 
responsibility in business every- 
where? 

This wonderful two years’ trip is 
what the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute offers you. Not merely a 
set of books (tho you do receive a 
business library which will be a 
source of guidance and inspiration 
throuout your business life). Not 
merely a set of lectures (tho the 
lectures parallel what is offered in 
the leading university schools of 
business). Not merely business 
problems which you solve, and 
from which you gain definite 
practical experience and self-con- 
fidence. 

All these—books, lectures, prob- 
lems, reports, bulletins—come to 
you, but they are not the real 
Course. The real Course is the ex- 
perience of the most successful 
business men in the country. For 
two years you live with them. In 
two years you gain what they have 
had to work out for themselves 
thru a lifetime of practical effort. 

Ii you are the one man in ten 
to whom this page is directed, 
there is a book which you will be 
glad to own. It is called “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” 

If you have read this far, and if 
you are at least 21 years of age, 
you are one of the men who ought 
to clip the coupon and receive it 
with our compliments. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


New York City 











In Enctanp, 67 Great Russell St., London | 


In Austratia. lle ee, ee ee es Se eS eS ond 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Send_me the new revised edition 
of “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
which I may keep without charge. 
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Business 
Position 
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WOULD that the youth of to- 

day might cast aside the tempor- 
ary yearning for money for one of 
service. Business to-day is not look- 
ing for young men and women who 
want advancement; business to-day 
is looking for young men and women 
to whom advancement must come, 
and shall come freely, because they 
labor with intelligence and earnest- 
ness and are desirous as well as cap- 
able of bearing the loads of respon- 
sibility. Show me the successful man 
to-day and I will show you the man 
who has had no time to look at the 
clock. who takes little thought for ad- 
vancement.—Agnew T. Dice, presi- 
dent of the Reading Railroad. 


x * * 


The more things thou learnest to 
know and to enjoy, the more com- 
plete and full will be for thee the de- 
light of living.—Platen. 


x * * 


We should be as generous with a 
man as we afe with a picture, which 
we are always willing to give the 
benefit of the best possible light.— 
Emerson. 

* * * 


The hope of eliminating much of 
our poverty, crime and wastefulness 
lies in our ability to teach the young- 
er generation something constructive 
about the right use of money.— 
Lewisohn. 


* * * 


HE character and qualifications 

of the leader are reflected in 
the men he selects, develops and 
gathers around him. Show me the 
leader and I will know his men. Show 
me the men and I will know their 
leader. Therefore, to have loyal, ef- 
ficient employees—be a loyal and ef- 
ficient employer—Arthur W. New- 
‘comb. 


* * * 


Now friendship is nothing else 
than a complete union of feeling on 
all subjects, divine and human, ac- 
companied by kindly feeling and at- 
tachment; than which, indeed, I am 
not aware whether, with the excep- 
tion of wisdom, anything better has 
been bestowed on man by the im- 
mortal gods.—Cicero. 


Two Kinds of People 


There are two kinds of people on earth 
to-day 

(Just two kinds—no more I say), 

Not the saint or sinner, for ’tis well 

. understood, 

The good are half bad and the bad are 
half good; 

Not the rich nor the poor, for to count 
a man’s wealth 

You must first know the state of his con- 
science and health; 

Not the happy or sad, for the flying years 

Bring to each man his laughter and to 
each man his tears. 


No; the two kinds of people on earth I 
mean 

Are the people who lift and the people 
who lean. : 

And where e’er you go, you'll find the 
world’s masses 

Are always divded into just these two 
classes, 

And, oddly enough, you'll find, too, I ween, 

There’s only one lifter to twenty who lean! 

In which class are you? Are you easing 
the load 

Of over-taxed lifters who toil down the 
road? 

Or are you a leaner, who makes others 
bear 


Your part of the labor, and worry and 


care? . 
—The Brechin Advertiser. 





A Text 


HEN I saw that wisdom ex- 

celleth folly as far as light 
excelleth darkness.—Ecclesiastics 
1:3, 

From J. S. Voorhees, New 
York, N. Y. What ts your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to send- 
ers of texts used. 











NE of the most successful pub- 

lishers in the world—Mr. Cy- 
rus H. K. Curtis—has a favorite 
slogan. It is this: “Yesterday end- 
ed last night.” In other words, 
Longfellow was right when he said: 
“Let the dead past bury its dead.” 
Don’t drag yesterday’s troubles into 
today. Make a clean sweep every 
night and a fresh start every morn- 
ing. There is a good deal in this— 
Herbert N. Casson. 


*x* * * 
Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author's name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 














WE settle things by a majority 
vote, and the psychological 
effect of doing that is to create the 
impression that the majority is prob- 
ably right. Of course, on any fine 
issue-the -majority is sure to be 
wrong. Think of taking a majority 
vote on the best music. Jazz would 
win over Chopin. Or on the best 
novel. Many cheap scribbless would 
win over Tolstoy. And any day a 
prizefight will get a bigger crowd, 
larger gate receipts and wider news- 
paper publicity than any new reve- 
lation of goodness, truth or beauty 
could hope to achieve in a century. 
This generation’s low morals and its 
low philosophy are in desperate need 
of a challenger, and the Church 
should be about its business. The 
glory of Christianity has been its 
non-conformity.—the Rev. Dr. Harry 


Emerson Fosdick. 
x * * 


Mr. Gilbert—the head of Gilbert 
Advertising, Ltd.—has a habit of say- 
ing: “I’m in business to make and 
to keep friends.” There could not 
possibly be a better life-rule than this. 
—Efficiency Magazine. 

* * * 

He who is silent is forgotten; he 
who abstains is taken at his word; 
he who does not advance falls back; 
he who stops is overwhelmed, dis- 
tanced, crushed; he who ceases to 
grow greater becomes smaller; he 
who leaves off, gives up; the station- 
ary condition is the beginning of the 
end.—Amiel. 

* * * 

No man yet was glorious who was 

not laborious.—Benjamin Franklin. 


HE average man knows that he 
is continually doing that which 
he ought not to do, falling below his 
ideals of himself. He feels remorse 
and self-reproach, but does not see 
himself as a terrible and hopeless 
sinner. He realizes that what he 
needs is a renewal of the right spirit 
and encouragement to make amends, 
to make good, to go ahead again. 
Such encouragement is what religion 
should give—the Rev. Dr. M. 
Simons. 
x * * 
The gods cannot help a man 
who loses opportunities.—Chinese 
Proverb. 
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Pa. 
to Florida--- 


deal closed 
in 4 mins. 


A PHILADELPHIA feal estate man was 
seeking to buy a suburban property, 
but the woman who owned it was 
visiting in Florida. Letter after letter 
failed to secure the necessary terms. 
Then, to make matters worse, he 
learned that a competitor was after 
the property. He called the owner 
by Long Distance, got her promptly, 
and in3 minutes settled the terms 
and made the purchase. Charges, 
$4.60. Amount involved, $25,000. 

















THOUSANDS OF TIMES DAILy, the long 
distance telephone renders a similar 
service to American business. Isa man 
too busy to leave his office? Does he 
dread a long trip? Is there an emergency? 





for distant calls realizes many opportu- 


Is time important? Is it desirable to save 
expense? Long distance calls are the 
answer. Nearly any negotiation, purchase 
or sale that can be made face to face 
can be made in person by telephone. 
The every-day use of the telephone 


nities that otherwise would be lost. We 
suggest now that call across the state 
or continent that will clear up some 
pending transaction. We believe you 
will be surprised how little it will 
cost. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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How to Do Your Own 
Business Forecasting 


No. 13—Credit or Lack of It Stimulates or Strangles Business—Bankers’ Aftersight 
at Times More Evident Than Foresight—Inflation a Blunder 


By Paul Clay 


Chief Economist, Moody’s Investors Service 


KNOWLEDGE of the princi- 
A# seasonal and other move- 
. ments of credits in New York 

City prepares one to understand the 
seasonal and secular trends of cred- 
its and capital in the nation as a 
whole. Productive and mercantile 
operations dominate the latter, where- 
as financial transactions dom- 
inate the former. The chief 


Thus, we may state the problems 
of this chapter in a few simple, com- 
prehensive questions. What are the 
seasonal movements of national cred- 
its? What is their secular trend, and 
how reliable is it? How may we best 
measure and observe both the sea- 
sonal and secular movements? Why 


duction of manufactures and min- 
erals, our agricultural production and 
our wholesale and retail distribution 
are the principal influences upon 
credits. We show herewith seasonal 
curves picturing these factors. As 
might be expected, both bank re- 
serves and bank loans respond pretty 

consistently to these influ- 








connecting links between 
credits and capital in New 
York City and those in the 
country as a whole are first, 
that whenever industries are 
short of funds, New York 
as the financial center is 
called upon to supply them; 


Out of the Forecaster’s 
Almanac 


ACH month has its marked 
phenomenon that the trained 
forecaster allows for in finding the 


ences and interest rates in 
the interior do _ likewise. 
With proper attention to 
available data, therefore, it 
is quite possible to know just 
what is the ordinary seasonal 
curve of credits for normal 
years; and this knowledge 
affords a starting point for 





and second, that whenever 
the interior is over-supplied 
with funds, New York is 
called upon to find employ- 
ment for this otherwise idle 
capital — again acting as 
financier to the nation. Just 
as commercial banks every- 
where employ idle deposits 
by using them to purchase 
investment securities, so New 
York City as financier to 
America, employs idle capi- 


heart-beat of business. Here are 
the outstanding variables affecting 
loans and credits: 


January—Interest rates decline. 
February—Loans begin to ex- 
pand. 

March—Interest rates rise sharply. 
A pril—Demand for credit declines. 
May—tTrade activity decreases. 
June—Retail trade tapers off. 
July—Expansion of trade begins. 


studies of the subject. 
Doubtless, the clearest 
way to describe the seasonal 
changes in credits is to ob- 
serve them month by month 
for the typical year. Thanks 
to compilations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New 
York, we know average sea- 
sonal movement of interest 
rates in the interior by virtue 
of the actual tabulation of 
rates in thirty-four cities 





tal by putting it to work in 
the stock and bond markets 
and in other purely financial 
operations. 

In studying national cred- 
its, however, we are not seek- 
ing to write any complete 
thesis covering the whole na- 
ture and functions of credits, 
but merely to examine cer- 
tain limited phases of credit 








August—Wholesale business re- 


sumes. 


September—The month of expan- 


sion. 


October—Peak of Autumn trade. 
November—The month of reac- 


tion. 


December—The Christmas flurry. 


month by month from 1919 
to date. During the typical 
January these rates move 
downward and the reasons 
are very easy to see. Whole- 
sale trade increases slightly, 
but this is more than offset 
by a huge shrinkage in re- 
tail trade, a considerable de- 
cline in productivity and in 
crop sales. By productivity 











movements which bear the 





most directly upon forecast- 

ing problems. The heart of the whole 
matter lies in the fact that deflated 
credits and abundant capital stimulate 
business, whereas inflated credits and 
scarcity of capital tend to strangle 
business. So it is that at the peak 
of the business circuit—a more ac- 
curate name than business cycle—the 
influence of credits is usually repres- 
sive, while at the bottom of the busi- 
ness circuit this influence is typically 
expansive. 


do credits and capital sometimes ex- 
ercise a repressive and sometimes an 
expansive influence? At what stages 
of development and by what ear- 
marks can we tell when the repressive 
or expansive tendency takes effect? 
The causes of the seasonal changes 
in loans and credits are almost self- 
evident. The more business we do, 
the greater is the volume of credits 
and capital required to finance this 
business. Naturaly, then, our pro- 


we mean the production of 
our principal raw materials 
and manufactured goods. Bank loans 
in the interior naturally shrink and 
bank reserves increase. Throughout 
this article, we are referring to de- 
velopments in the interior, or in the 
country as a whole, more or less to 
the exclusion of New York City 
February is typically marked by 
an expansion of loans in spite of 
a slight further decline of interest 
rates and a general decline of trade 
(Continued on page 35) 











PICK YOUR PEN POINT BY COLOR 





Ot. have solved 


the problem of pen point selec- 
tion. The color of the band on 
the holder tells the whole 
story. Youcan now select with 
confidence exactly the pen 
point best writing requires. 


A fine, broad, stub, flexible or 
stiff point may be selected at 
a glance. You can’t go wrong. 


The merchant who sells 
Waterman’s will be glad to 
demonstrate. He and we want 
you to be perfectly pleased. 


Ask to See 


Waterman’s Number Seven 


Try all six pen points. Select 
the one that suits you best. 


When you buy a Waterman's 
you buy perpetual pen service. 


It will pay you to spend a 
few minutes in selecting ex- 
actly the pen you should have. 


Guaranteed since 1883 and until 1983 
—one hundred years of pen service 


vy 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston 
San Francisco Montreal 



















STIFF; FINE—Writes without pres- 
sure. Makes a thin, clear line and 
small figures with unerring accuracy 


Steen) Sue most writers. A 

point. Medi- 
um flexibility. ‘For home and general 
use. 





RIGID—Tempered to armor-plate 
hardness. Will not shade even under 
heavy pressure. Unequaled for mani- 
folding. The salesman’s friend. 


Popular with accountants. 


FLEXIBLE; FINE—As resilient as 

a watch-spring. Fine, tapered point; 

— s fine to shade at any angle. 
oved by stenographers. 


BLUNT—An improved stub point. 
Makes a broad line. May be held in 
any position. Liked by rapid writers. 








ROUNDED—A different pen point. 
The tip is ball shape. Makes a heavy, 





characteristic line without pressure. 











$720 


AGumber Seven 

Made of beautiful 
resilient Ripple stainless 
rubber, protected with a lip- 
guard to prevent breaking, 
and an unequaled, patented 
filling device. 



















































TheManGroup 


A Million Man Market 
A Four Billion 

Dollar Buying 
Power 
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\lars 


OU are one of an army of a 
million men who buy the above 

magazines known as THE MAN 

GROUP. Several other million men read 
these magazines. 187,000 of the subscribers 

earn from $10,000 up to $40,000, $50,000, $100,- 

000 or more per year. In your midst are the great 

industrial and financial leaders of America. Many of 
you are the successful younger executives, from whose 
ranks will be chosen the business leaders of tomorrow. 


You are representative of the solid, substantial, staple 
earning and spending power of America. Some of you 
are young men—just starting business careers that will, 
in .a very short time, raise your incomes to $5,000 or 
$10,000 a year or more. 


Estimating the incomes of 1,000,000 subscribers of these 
magazines, at the very minimum, according to statistics 
furnished by Dr. Daniel Starch of the Harvard School 
of Business Administration for the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agents, they are away over Four 
Billion Dollars. The actual earnings of the readers of 
these magazines are probably two or three times that sum. 


Our purpose is to interest you in this enormous Man 
Market. For instance, you men buy your own hats— 
millions of hats; you buy your own shirts and collars, 
underwear, hosiery, garters, shoes, clothing; you buy 
your own razors and shaving cream and cigarettes and 
cigars. You, at least, have something to say about the 
automobile that goes into the family garage. You buy 
all the trucks. You buy tires and oil and gas, 


Do you, or do you not, have something to say about the 
kind of roof that goes on your home, bath room fixtures 
and the furnace? 


Without your executive ability, sales skill and earning 
power, the market in America for all products, whether 
used by men, women or children, would be reckoned in 
millions instead of billions; and don’t forget that a bil- 
lion is one thousand million. 
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The readers of the Man Group magazines manufacture 
nearly all of the merchandise that is made in this country. 
They advertise and distribute and sell this merchandise. 


They also buy a whale of a lot of it. 


Will you please write me a frank personal letter telling 
me what you or your company make; and especially 
what you personally buy for the family, for yourself and 
for your company? 


ql 





Ruggles & Brainard inc. 
ColorPages 


“Che Graybar Building 
New York City 
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activity. The expanation is that idle 
working capital, being released by in- 
dustry is being re-loaned for what it 
will bring by cutting interest rates. 
Besides this, the one field where 
sharp expansion does occur in Feb- 
ruary is in wholesale trade ; and there 
is a moderate increase also in manu- 
facturing employment in preparation 
tor the Spring trade. 

During March interest rates rise 
sharply and bank loans expand fur- 
ther in response to almost universal 
activity, affording nothing to be ex- 
plained. April is characterized by a 
further moderate advance of inter- 
cst rates, in spite of a general decline 
in production and sales, and a moder- 
ate decrease in bank loans. This, 
however, is a belated reflection of 
the sharp March demand for capi- 
tal and credit. 


Loans Slump in May 


_ Interest rates are habitually’ tardy 
in their responses to demand ; and it 
is plainly evident that bankers, as 2 
class, in fixing these rates are per- 
suaded by aftersight rather by fore- 
sight. They are tardy in responding 
to the April decline in demand for 
credits; they fall to the lowest level 
of the year in August, just when the 
big Autumn trade is beginning; they 
do not forsee the sharp September 
demand for bank accommodation, 


and they keep on rising into Decem- 
ber, notwithstanding that the peak 


of the Autumn trade, in both quan- 
tity and value, occurs in October. A 
practical inference may well be that 
interest rates should not be regarded 
as a forecast of the future, but 
rather as a shadow of the past. 


May is characterized by a sharp 
decline in interior bank loans; a fall 
of interest rates and a decrease in 
almost every form of trade activity. 
Crop sales, manufacturing employ- 
ment, wholesale trade and produc- 
tivity all diminish while retail trade 
nalds about even. During the typi- 
cal June both bank loans and inter- 
est rates typicaliy decline a little 
farther, owing:‘to a continuation of 
the same causes. 
joins the downward procession at 
this season; and bank reserves, as 
indicated by a seasonal average of 
the reserve ratios of the Federal Re- 
serve System, typically reach th 
maximum of the year. ' 

July, however, witnesses the: very 
beginnings of the Autumn expan- 
sion; and these beginnings occur on 
the farms. The farmers market 12.4 
per cent. of their wheat in July as 
compared with only 3.2 per cent, in 
June; 7.3 per cent. of their oats 
against 4.9 per cent. in June; 6.6 per 
cent. of their barley against 4.6 the 
‘previous month and 5.6 per cent. of 
their rye as compared with only 3 
per cent. in June. Grain exports in- 
crease and so do cattle receipts at 
the primary markets. Total crop 





Even retail trade . 


sales increase moderately; and 
wholesale trade begins to expand. 
August is a month of mixed trends 
but consistent results. It is marked 
by declines in retail trade and gen- 
eral activity and by a continuation of 
productivity at the minimum of the 
year. Business in the cities is slack, 
on account of the vacation season, 
and for all these reasons interest 
rates decline. Nevertheless, bank 
loans expand slightly, partly by way 
of re-lending otherwise idle funds, 
and partly by way of financing the 
sharp increase in wholesale trade. 
The feature of the month is this 
large seasonal gain in wholesale busi- 
ness and one may almost gauge the 
Autumn prospects by the August 
movement of wholesale trade. 


The Matter of Expansion 


September is a. month of almost 
universal expansion. Bank loans in 
the interior usually record the great- 
est increase of the year and crop 
sales do likewise. Wholesale trade, 
which usually moves somewhat ahead 
of other business, typically reaches 
the maximum of the whole year; re- 
tail trade begins the Autumn expan- 
sion and so does productivity. Inter- 
est rates advance, although with their 
usual tardiness, and employment in 
the manufacturing industries ex- 
pands sharply. 

October is the peak month of the 
Autumn trade. Both crop sales and 

(Continued on page 38) 
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the lap of the Rock the 


In THE trough. between the Cascades 
and the Bitter Root Mountains spreads 
an enormous vale, the size of France, 
tilted southwestward to meet the warm 
Pacific winds. Through this vale flows 
the Columbia River and its rushing 
tributaries. Richly blooming valleys, 
famous throughout the world, open into 
it; and more than seventy lakes of daz- 
zling beauty are scattered like lambent 
jewels among the tumbled velvet and 
silver of the mountains that hem it in. 

This is the famous Inland Empire! 
In the heart of it rises Spokane, its 
shining metropolis. And here are factors 
that make it great: 

Power. Spokane River alone developing 

172,000 H.P. Billions of potential horse-power 
charging unchained away to sea. Priest 
Rapids Dam and Columbia River Project, 
both planned to surpass Muscle Shoals. 

Acricu.Lture. One-fifth the Nation’s 
boxed apples. One-tenth the Nation’s wheat. 
Last year’s new wealth of farm crops, 
$250,000,000. Orchards, $50,000,000. Fa- 
mous valleys of amazing fertility; and far 
greater valleys waiting to be tilled! 

Timser. Thirty-five million acres of vir- 
gin timberland, including largest stand of 
white pine in the world. 

Minerats. The center of probably the 
richest mineral region known. Already pro- 
ducing one-third the Nation’s magnesite; 
over one-third the Nation’s lead; large quan- 
tities of silver, gold, zinc. New mineral 
wealth last year, $65,000,000. Close contact 
with the copper ‘region of Butte. 

Trave. Spokane, regional center for 63 
cities and towns, distributing to 1,500,000 
inhabitants. Annual wholesale and jobbing 
volume totaling $200,000,000. Greatest pro- 
duction of white pine timber in the country. 

TRANSPORTATION. All resources easily 
reached by railroad, river and highway. Ten 
thousand miles of improved roadway wind- 
ing through the valleys and mountains. The 
trunk line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul passing through the heart of it; and 
spur lines reaching out as feeders. 

A generation ago the Inland Empire vais it 
i vga marcy et it has : \ Rs 
shared with the Olympic Northwest in y \ SS 
an uninterrupted growth five times faster = NS WY SMX * S 
than the Nation as a whole! With the 
marvelous maritime region of Puget 
Sound to pry oa. _— Na nny 
resources of Industrial Montana to the 
east, with its own inestimable richness SHORTEST AND MOST MODERN 
of soil, of mineral deposits, of timber ROUTE TO THE 
resources, of white power, of an incom- PACIFIC AND THE ORIENT 
parable climate, the already famous 
Inland Empire is destined to become 
the center of a much vaster industrial 
and agricultural dominion. 


Lombardy in the Northwest 


Like Lombardy, ringed with Alpine 
peaks and tilted towards the warm 
scented winds of the Mediterranean, 
the Inland Empire is a land-locked vale 
strongly influenced by the warm breezes 
from the Pacific Ocean. Like Lombardy, 
but as large as all France! In the west 
Rainier lifts its glacier-crested peak. To 
the north and west stretch glorious 
wildernesses of mountain and primeval 
forest. Through enormous fertile val- 
leys, blossoming with apricot, melons, | 
grapes, apples, pears, plums, peaches, The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cilfns 
alfalfa, wheat, rushes the mighty Co- 

lumbia under claret-colored headlands. 
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How does the railroad reach 
the Inland Empire? 


Ir 1s directly in the path of the shortest 
and most modern transcontinental route 
to the Pacific! No region in America is 
more adequately served by great rail- 
roads. It was the railroad, breaking 
through the mountain barriers, that 
opened up its riches to the world. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
—-pioneer in the last great American 
development, from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee westward—penetrates the In- 
land Empire with a marvelous electrified 
system, one of the world’s greatest 
achievements in railroad engineering. 
Its feeders extend into the richest val- 
leys, timberland and mineral regions. 
Yet this is only part of the vast system 


* —11,000 miles long—with which this 


railroad serves the Northwest. 

It is like a great artery along which 
flows the life-blood of a waking giant. 
Farm implements, machinery, tools, 
seeds, pure-bred stock, and people pour 
through it, giving energy and life. Puls- 
ing back comes the flow of raw products 
upon which the giant industrial centers 
of the East are fed. 

Far-sighted industrial and commer- 
cial leaders are already planning for the 
great trend towards the Pacific. The 
Pacific Northwest now leads the Coast 
in commerce. And the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee &8 St. Paul is the shortest link with the 
Pacific Northwest and the Far East! 


See it on your next trip West 


When you make your western trip, take 
this wonderful route. You will see the 
most diversified scenery in America— 
the golden plains—lush dairy country— 
three of the greatest rivers in the world 
—four tremendous mountain ranges: 
the Belt, the Bitter Root, the Rocky, 
and the Cascade Mountains—the glories 
of Puget Sound—truly an empire burst- 
ing ripe with opportunities! 

Milwaukee passenger cars are now 
being equipped with roller bearings—a 
revolutionary improvement first adopted 
by this road. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Room 884, Union Station, Chicago, Il. 
Make a check before the region that interests you. 


We have the closest co-operation with Chambers of Com- 
merce and other 7 organizations who will supply 








you with de on. 
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freight traffic reach the maximum of 
the whole year and so do interior 
bank exchanges. Yet, debits to in- 
dividual accounts expand a little fur- 
ther in November by way of pay- 
ment for the October business and 
still further in December, partly on 
account of the Christmas trade. 

November is typically a month of 
reaction, notwithstanding the further 
increase in productivity. Wholesale 
trade declines sharply, while retail 
trade holds but little better than 
even. Crop sales diminish, bank loans 
decrease slightly and interest rates 
react. Manufacturing employment 
increases a little to the high peak of 
the year but the expansion is so slight 
that this fact is without significance. 
During December the general trade 
reaction continues, subject, however, 
to a violent seasonal increase in re- 
tail trade arising from the Christmas 
distribution. The month is marked 
by decreases in wholesale trade, crop 
sales, manufacturing employment and 
bank loans. Interest rates, however, 
advance a little in response to the 
retail activity and the year-end set- 
tlements of accounts. 


Annual Trend Useless 


Thus, we see that the seasonal 
trends of credits are based upon 
definitely known factors and are 
quite useful in forecasting. Not so 
much can be said, however, for the 
secular trend: It is quite true that 
bank loans and presumably other 
credits tend persistently to show what 
might be called “normal growth” or 
expansion. However, there is no de- 
pendable normal among rates of ex- 
pansion ; for the amount of loans and 
credits required to finance business, 
depends somewhat more upon the 
general price level of commodities 
and goods than upon any regular in- 
crease in per capita consumption or 
in physical volume of business. It 
is physical volume multiplied by price 
that determines the credit require- 
ments. If prices rise rapidly the fin- 
ancing of business may call for a 
huge increase over the previous year 
in loans and credits ; but, if the price 
level falls, no increase at all may be 
required, in spite of normal gains in 
per capita consumption and in physi- 
cal volume of trade. Hence, any 
calculation of the-secular trend or the 
average annual increase in bank loans 
or credits would be practically use- 
less. 

Loans and credits actually expand 
in response to two utterly different 
sets of causes. If, on the one hand, 
the nation’s business measured in 
value is increasing, that increase 


brings about a loan expansion; and 
if the banks have not funds enough 
to lend, they are compelled to manu- 


facture credits to cover the deficiency. 


If, on the other hand, the value of 
the nation’s business is diminishing, 
so that actual credit needs are also 
diminishing, assuming that released 
working capital and new savings are 
flowing into the banks—loans and 
credits nevertheless expand in re- 
sponse, not to commercial needs, but 
rather to the unwillingness of the 
banks to keep idle funds on hand. 
In such a case, the banks lend their 
funds for what they will bring, re- 
ducing interest rates, if necessary, 
and the funds go into, financial or 
speculative employment, or else into 
capital and construction outlays for 
future use. 


Forecasting a Depression 


Thus, the normal rule is, except 
in the most drastic depressions, that 
loans and credits keep on expanding 
whether general business actually 
needs the expansion or not. Inciden- 
tally, it follows that one cannot judge 
the real demand for capital or credit 
by the movement of bank loans. In- 
terest rates are a better index; and 
the indicia of trade activity discussed 
above are the best indices. 
any good combination of these same 
indicia may be employed to measure 
the expansion or contraction of 
credits, if only the statistical series 
used are comprehensive enough. 

Thus, we come to the question of 
the expansive or repressive influence 
of credits upon general trade. It is 
easy enough to understand why a 
shortage of capital and credits, such 
as existed in the first quarters of 
1907 and 1920, forced business to 
curtail; but the practical necessity 
in forecasting is to foresee such a 
shortage, or to at lease perceive it 
while it is developing. . 

People often make the mistake of 
thinking that mere expansion in busi- 
ness activity or in the prices of se- 
curities or goods means inflation and 
foreshadows a shortage of capital 
and credits. Yet, expansion of busi- 
ness activity and the incidental lia- 
bilities is perfectly sound, no matter 
how great it may be, provided only 
it be accompanied by an equal ex- 
pansion of current assets and ability 
to pay. 

It is the ratio of maturing liabilties 
to paying capacity that should be con- 
stantly kept in mind in studying ex- 
pansion or inflation of credits. In 
doing this, the natural and logical 
process for the forecaster is to make 
cne compilation of financial and trade 
returns reflecting maturing liabilties, 
and another of those reflecting ability 
to pay; and then keep comparing the 
two from week to week. 

Two important points in this con- 
nection are that there is no regular 
periodic cycle of credit movements: 





Almost . 
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and that general business inflay, 
whenever it occurs, is always a bj 
der rather than a logical econgg 
event. Within a calendar year cre¢ 
move through a somewhat regu 
cycle; but in the common use , 
words this should be called seasoy 
rather than cyclical. One cannot hg 
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to forecast the year or years whe 
credits will show sharp contracti 
because this contraction is always ty 
result of inflation. What inflatig 
really amount to is a general ove, 
estimate of sales, profits or payj 
ability on the part of very large anj 
powerful groups of business ren, 

The conditions which arose in the 
first quarters of 1920 and 1907 anj 
in the second quarters of 1882 anj 
1872 were, frankly speaking, gre 
American ‘blunders. Over-optimisn 
led American business men of alm 
classes to unreasonable and inexcus. 
able over-extension of their liabil- 
ties. Except in degree, there is not 
a bit of mental difference between 
these blunders and those involved ig 
the Mississippi Scheme and the 
South Sea Bubble. 
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Prediction Not Possible 














Unless psychology sometime be 
comes an exact science reducible to 
periodicity, we cannot hope to predict 
the dates when such blunders will be 
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made. They result from a partly 
spontaneous outburst of over-optim- 


and psychological influences _ that 
there is no present prospect of our 
ever being able to forecast its oc- 
currence. 
promptly perceive it about as soon as 
it does occur; and, as a matter of 
fact, inflation always does become 
perceptible before its evil conse- 
quences takes place. 

The manner in which over-exten- 
sion of credits or shortage of capital, 
whichever one wishes to call the con- 
dition, depresses trade is easy to un- 
derstand. This over-extension meant 
in the Spring of 1920, for instance, 
that-business concerns had become so 
over-loaded with inventoriés;. .com- 


‘mitments and liabilities that if their 


sales diminished, even temporarily, 
they would be unable to meet those 
liabilities... At the same time if the 
alleged “prosperity” and expansion 
continued, they would be unable to 
borrow enough at the banks to fin- 
ace their current business, because 
prices and costs were so high. [le- 
sides this, sales of consumers’ goods 
were certain to shrink because tlie 
prices thereof had risen so much 
faster than personal incomes. These 
conditions, too, were more or less 


(Continued on page 44) 
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A TRE CHAIN made of rubber—noiseless, tough, long- 
wearing Goodyear rubber! Saves and protects tires— 
costs less per mile—clings tight—resists skidding in any 
direction. A proved quality product of Goodyear —the 
Greatest Name in Rubber. Have your car equipped today 
at the nearest Goodyear Service Station. 
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‘ant Covered more than 2100 miles with our Good year Rubber Chains have given me 
ice Buick from last October to March, wonderful service on my Rolls-Royce. 


without removing our Goodyear Rubber I have been able to make my daily calls 
Chains. The only repair was one cross in deep snows when other cars were all 
link. Both for non-skid value and quiet- snowed under. In 1600 miles I have 
— they are superior to any chain we replaced only a few cross links. 

ve used. 


Dr. Edwin A. Griffin, 
Forrest A. Bliss, Fitchburg, Mass. 165 Hancock Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Electric Heat Aids Quality 
Production 


HE use of electricity for de- 

veloping heat may appear to 

some as economically unsound 
because the energy goes through a 
cycle of transformations involving 
some loss. In spite of this, however, 
electric heat is growing so rapidly in 
its application that there is a ten- 
dency now for many to swing to the 
other extreme; to look upon electric 
heat as a panacea which can be used 
wherever heat is needed. 

Neither of these two viewpoints is 
correct from a practical standpoint. 
Electric heat is a “tool” of a definite 
type and it should be applied wher- 
ever its characteristics are needed. 

There are two ways of looking at 
the question. The central station has 
an interest in the subject because any 
increase in the use of electric heat 
means an increase of its revenue, as 
the power by means of which the 
heat is generated usually comes 
from the central station. And the 
central station views the use of elec- 
tric heat as opening a third great 
field for its service, light and power 
being the first and second, respec- 
tively, both of which have been ex- 
tensively developed. 


The Question Users Ask 


But what of the user? The field 
for application of electric heat is a 
wide one, including all types of 
manufacture, small and large. A 
given case may involve the instala- 
tion of a single heating unit, drawing 
1,000 watts from the power lines, or 
it may cover the use of a number of 
units consuming hundreds of kilo- 
watts. 

To all of the prospective users of 
heat the question should be the same: 
“Ts electric heat the proper medium 
by means of which my work can be 
accomplished ?”’ 

One of the greatest mistakes which 
can be made in answering this ques- 
tion is to take the relative costs of 


By Harold Fulwider 


General Electric Company 
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Eggs sterilized in this oil immersion heater remain “fresh” and odorless for years, 


fuel and electricity as a determining 
factor. While overall costs of the 
entire process might be a more ac- 
curate gauge, nevertheless there are 
still other factors entering into the 
question, including one very import- 
ant one—Quality. 

Upon quality depends commercial 
success. Any reduction in manufac- 
turing cost must not result in a low- 
ering of the quality of the product. 

One of the advantages of electric 
heat which is of great influence in 
determining the resultant quality of 
the finished product is the fact that 

















An electrically heated hotplate, used in treating tools and dies 


it can be controled closely. The 
heat can be applied exactly where 
needed and at the exact temperature 
necessary. The temperature can be 
maintained over an indefinite period 
of time at the same point or it can be 
varied within predetermined ljmits 
just as the user wishes. 


Costs Are Reduced 


With this close control, and conse- 
quent high quality of the finished 
product, goes the possibility of re- 
ducing over all manufacturing costs. 
While this should not, as pointed out, 
be considered the determining factor, 
nevertheless it is of decided import- 
ance. 

Electric heat in many instances has 
proved itself very economical from a 
cost standpoint. Large cost reduc- 
tions and the elimination of an entire 
operation resulted from the instala- 
tion of an electric furnace for hard- 
ening clipper plates. A reduction of 
50 per cent. over the previous fuel 
cost, a labor saving of 83 per cent., 
and, most important of all, a reduc- 
tion in the rejection losses of be- 
tween 80 per cent. and 100 per cent. 
were obtained. 

A company producing small brass, 
steel and aluminum punchings used 
by manufacturers of automobile tail 
lights, obtained a total saving of 74 
per cent. as a result of the instalation 
of an electric furnace for annealing 
shells, a fuel furnace previously be- 
ing used. It was found that the elec 
tric furnace required, on a typical! 

(Continued on page 44) 
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One Order the Salesman 
Didnt Take! 
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be ORRECT motor application is with us the first and most im- 
its portant consideration. We are always glad to help work out 
a reasonable modification of either motor or appliance, if 
efficiency and economy are to be gained by it. 
. The Domestic Electric Company believes, in other words, that it is 
d short-sighted business to penalize a job by selling anrw | bigger BX letter and telephone, Domestic 
a and more costly than is required. Our engineers are ided by what Pn coe Rwetewsen bthred design 
their experience tells them is right electrically and mechanically, a 1/2 horsepower motor meeting 
tS. ° certain definite electrical require- 
rather than by expediency or precedent. ments. A sample was- developed 
: which filled all specifications; a 
r, The Domestic policy of developing the best motor that can be built - sng = sangeet 
t FF for any specific purpose has always operated to the benefit of both the On investigation there, however, he 
appliance builder and the appliance user. It assures lowest possible peers tere Nee sn orm pedo 
1s cost to the one, and most dependable service to the other. what, 1/10 1 horsepower motor 
wou serve e purpose, the app: - 
= Our large and growing list of satisfied users—builders of appliances poe ov plhnd mpoe ened 
for industrial, commercial and household use — is best evidence effected. 
i i i i i i i i The Domestic salesman tactfull 
: of the soundness of this policy. A line of inquiry will bring details The Damsstic pelasmen cocttuliy 
of this unique service. power motors he might have had— 
- . referring the possibility of future 
f usiness based on an efficient — 
an 
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udge this machinjb 


OR The John M. Smyth Furniture Company, 
Chicago, five National Accounting Machines 
have “saved the salaries of three clerks,” “improved 
the condition of collections,” “practically eliminated 


errors and adjustments.” 


For The Peter Hauptmann Tobacco Company, St. 
Louis wholesaler, one machine “eliminated the work 
of two clerks,” “gives information at. any time,” 
“insures accurate results.” 


For The Rochester Gas & Electric Company eight 
machines “made it possible to handle 25,000 addi- 
tional accounts with no additional help,” “have elimi- 
nated disputes with customers” and “provided greatly 
improved service.” 


Equally striking examples could be given for banks, 
hotels, general offices, factories, retail stores in dif- 


ferent lines, publishers, municipal and county offices’ 


and numerous other lines of business. Every man 
responsible for the accounting work of his company 
should investigate this machine. It fits the big 
business and the little business, saving money for 
both. 


*All statements quoted are made by the company mentioned. 


A few of the 500 types of National Cash Registers. 
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njoy what it has done 


It has reduced the cost of sales analysis 
and other accounting work requiring the 
classification of figures. 


It has given speed and accuracy never be- 
fore possible on many types of accounting. 


It has given manufacturers, banks, hotels, 
installment houses and general offices a 
new and better method of posting 
accounts and serving their customers. 


It has met widely different accounting 
problems with consistent savings and 
improved results. 


The National 
Accounting Machine. 


445%" 
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job, but one hour’s labor, as against 
fourteen with the fuel furnace. The 
actual cost of labor was 50 cents, as 
against $7. The cost of electricity 
was $3.15, as against $7 with the 
fuel-fired furnace. Here, too, the 
quality was improved, for the result- 
ant uniformity in the annealing 
process resulted in less rejectings. 
Pitting was eliminated, thus reducing 
the cost of nickel plating. 


Heat Is to the Point 


As an example of the ease with 
which electric heat is applied to the 
point where it is needed, there is the 
case of a plant in North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. Many tools and dies are made 
which must be specially heat-treated 
in order to obtain production output 
on automatic and semi-automatic ma- 
chines. The tools and dies in ques- 
tion are subject to great strains and 
shocks when in use. In order to pro- 
vide the proper element of toughness 
at the point where it is needed, with- 
out destroying the great hardness in 
the body of the die or tool itself, the 
working ends are treated after tem- 
pering on a_ special, electrically 
heated plate. The operation is 
quickly performed and materially in- 
creases the life of the products in 
question. Furthermore, the plate is 
simple and inexpensive in operation, 
clean and safe, giving off no smoke, 
soot or fumes. 

One of the most exacting services 
in which heat is used is found in the 
glass industry. Glass bottles, for in- 
stance, must be annealed by gradual 
cooling from a red heat. The cooling 
must be uniform and at a definite 
rate, otherwise strains might be set 
up in the glass, making it easily 
breakable. 

One glass company some time ago 
put into operation in San Francisco 
an electric bottle annealing oven 
equipped with heating units with in- 
dividual automatic temperature con- 
trol for each temperature zone. The 
glass bottles at red heat are placed on 
a conveyor, are carried through a 
heating zone to equalize the tempera- 
ture in the glass and then passed into 
a lower temperature zone for gradual 
cooling. As a result, the company’s 

customers began to insist on the elec- 
trically annealed bottles in preference 
to the old type. Operating economies 
were found to compare favorably 
with the superseded equipment. 
Maintenance cost is negligible, the 
upkeep cost of the first experimental 
outfit being but $50 for three and 
a half years. 


Bread Baked Electrically 


Bread is baked better and more 
uniformly, gears are made stronger, 
bath tubs smoother and lenses clearer 
by electric heating. An electrical de- 





vice is on the market which is used 
by opticians in stretching celluloid or 
“tortoise shell” eyeglass rims with 
the aid of electric heat. Another de- 
vice, utilizing an electric heating unit, 
is designed to quicken the starting of 
automobiles in any weather, and is 
placed in the gas line of the car be- 
tween the carbureter and the intake 
manifold. 

A firm of wholesale grocers in 
Cleveland has several electric heaters 
for warming its 18,000 gallon sprink- 
ler system during the winter to keep 
it from freezing. Electric heat has 
been applied, in California, to the 
heating of residences, drying walnuts 
and marking oranges. 

A new all-electric’ automatic 
doughnut machine with a capacity 
of approximately 5,000 doughnuts 
per hour was recently placed on 
the market. This machine performs 
all the operations of cutting, frying, 
turning, ejecting and conveying the 
finished doughnuts automatically. The 
cooking is done with electric heat. 

Another new machine produces 
“hot dogs” automatically, cooking the 
frankfurter inside the roll which is 
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baked at the same time. Electric he:t 
does the cooking. 

Eggs are now sterilized by electric 
heat. The eggs are passed through a 
heated oil bath, the oil fills the pores 
in the eggshell and prevents air from 
entering. Recent tests indicated that 
eggs so treated may be kept odorless 
and fresh for years. 

Odors and smoke are eliminated 
and the fire hazard is either mini- 
mized or done away with. 

Electric heat is now used success- 
fully in manufacturing abrasives; 
working, shaping and heat treating 
metals; making bottle caps; brand- 
ing; making cereals; in the chemical 
industry; in the clay industry; in 
cloth singeing ; roasting cocoa beans ; 
embossing; melting glue; impreg- 
nating paper, asphalt, lumber and 
rope; heating water; manufacturing 
electrical apparatus; japan baking; 
laboratory experimental work; laun- 
dry machines; drying paint; roasting 
peanuts ; curing rubber ; sherardizing ; 
making shoes; operating stills and 
sterilizers; making cigarettes; drying 
varnish; viterous enameling; wrap- 
ping packages, etc. 








How to Do Your Own 


Business Forecasting 
(Continucd from page 38) 
typical of all periods when credits 
are over-extended; and under these 
conditions one may make a broadly 
bearish forecast with great confi- 
dence. 

On the other hand, in years like 
1921 and 1908, when credits are 
thoroughly deflated, they become a 
powerful stimulant to future busi- 
ness. The deflation process itself. is :. 
incidental to the forced selling of 
stocks, bonds, goods and materials; 
and the forced selling is by way of 
meeting maturing liabilities. Conse- 


quently, trade around the end of a ~ 


deflation movement is much de- 
pressed and frozen loans and inven- 
tories are in process of thawing out. 
As the thawing out ‘proceeds, the 
capital represented flows back into 
the hands of capitalists at the very 
time when industry does ffot need 
additional capital and is not very 
willing to borrow it. .Accordingly, 
the capitalist becomes the aggressor 
and goes hunting for borrowers. 


The hunt discovers a captain of - 


industry here and there who sees a° 
possibility of: buying cheap materials, 
labor and goods and of ultimately 
making a profit on the purchase. As 
confidence returns, more and more 
captains of industry become willing 
to borrow and employ capital; and in 
this way the mere presence of idle 
capital seeking use stimulates trade. 
Consequently, it is perfectly safe for 
the forecaster to take a very bullish 
position whenever he becomes sure 


that a thorough deflation of credits 
has actually taken place. 

Practical knowledge of those 
movements of credits and capital, 
which, in the nation as a whole, are 
important from a forecasting view- 
point, begins with the study of sea- 
sonal curves. The deviation of the 
current movement of any of these 
important items from its average or 
standard seasonal curve, is in itself 
significant in spite of the evolution 
of the curves themselves. This kind 


- of study recognizes the fact that dif- 


ferent factors play the dominating 
role in the expansion or contraction 
of credits at different seasons of the 
year. 

Changes in the credit situation 
should enable one to forecast interest 
rates with pretty continuous success, 
since these rates themselves respond 
in a tardy manner to such changes. 
As to the future of trade activity or 
prosperity, one may rely with entire 
confidence upon the principles that a 
shortage of capital and credits will 
haye a repressive influence and a 
surplus thereof an expansive influ- 
ence. As a whole, these movements 
-of--credits employed in productive 
and mercantile business are always 
consistent with and supplementary to 
the movements of credits employed 
in financial business in New York 
City; and neither can be well under- 
stood without a knowledge of the 
other. 


This is the thirteenth of a series 
of articles on Business Forecast- 
ing. The fourteenth will appear 
in an early issue. 
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FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY 
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Fifteen of our fastest-selling business books now combined in a 
twelve volume, uniform set—that is FORBES BUSINESS 


LIBRARY! 


Never before has Forbes Magazine made an offer 


like this! 


The Most Useful Business 
Library Ever Compiled 
Nowhere but in FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY 


will you find such a combination of authorities on 
business. 


The value of a business book depends on the ex- 
perience and achievements of the author. No 
one can question the outstanding value of books 
written by such men as James H. Rand, Jr., 
President of Remington-Rand, Inc.,a $60,000,000 
corporation—Roger W. Babson, President, Bab- 
son’s Statistical Organization— John Moody, 
President, Moody’s Investors Service—B. C. Forbes, 
Editor, Forbes Magazine— Herbert N. Casson, 
William R. Basset, Homer J. Buckley and the 
others. These men are all leaders in their field. 
FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY is for the busy 
business man who must husband his precious 
golden minutes. It is for the man who wants 
ideas to-day. It is for the man with heavy re- 
sponsibilities who seeks solutions to pressing 
problems of an immediate nature. 

FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY will carry you through 
problems in selling, distributing, manufacturing, manage- 
ment, investments and personal financing. It will inspire you 
when you are depressed—it will give you a new, refresh- 
ing virility when your own ideas come a little slowly. 
Surely Rand, Babson, Moody, Forbes, Casson, Buckley and 
Basset have sound, practical advice and guidance to offer 


you. Take advantage of the hundreds of years of ex- 
perience represented in their achievements. 


Send for FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. Then, any night, 
reach out to your book-shelf, take the book you want, 
and settle down to a half-hour of interesting, profitable 
reading. Next day, put into practice the ideas you gained 
the previous night. That is how, you will find, it works! 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








How You May Secure 
Forbes Business Library 


Forbes Magazine itself is $5.00 per year. You will get 
three years of FORBES—72 issues—with the FORBES 
BUSINESS LIBRARY—72 issues of business informa- 
tion, business developments, articles on how other men 
have succeeded, articles on how successful businesses are 
conducted, investment guidance and inspiration. 

And the price for both the FORBES BUSINESS 
LIBRARY and 72 issues of FORBES is only $15.00! 


New subscribers will have their subscriptions start with 
the issue current at the time we get the order. 

Present subscribers may have their subscriptions ex- 
‘tended for three years. The orders, however, must be 
sent in now. The subscriptions will be extended 
automatically. 


We cannot, under any circumstances nor at any price, 
accept orders for FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY with- 
out the three year subscription to FORBES. 


Send your order to-day 


You need no longer be alone in meeting problems as they. arise 
each day. Now, thanks to FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, the 
advice, guidance and wisdom of the great leaders of Modern 
Business. may be yours. 

You can learn through the mistakes of these leaders and never 
need make these same errors yourself. You can apply the same 
astute methods to your business that brought them success. All 
they have learned through many busy years need be no further 
away than your book-shelf! 

Time waits for no man. Send your order now. 


Forbes Magazine 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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All right! Send me the 12-volume FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY and enroll me for 72 issues of Forbes—a 3 years’ subscription. 


I enclose $15 (check or money-order) as payment in full. 
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(Add $1.50 for Canadian Postage—$3 for Foreign Postage.) 
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Japan 


Japan holds much to lure the traveler. Go 
there this delightful way. 

Magnificent President Liners,speedy and lux- 
urious. The ocean voyage passes all too 
quickly on these fine ships. 

Public salons are tastefully appointed, decks 
are spacious and enclosed in glass. All state- 
rooms are outside, many with private baths in 
connection. You are assured fine service and a 
cuisine of highest quality. 

First you land at Yokohama, the gateway to 
Tokyo, the capital. Or you may go to Japan via Honolulu if you 
choose. Then Kobe, Japan's greatest seaport, a splendid modern 


city. Plan to see the beautiful interior with its snow-capped peaks 
and waterfalls. 


Japan is rich in contrasts—colorful kimonos and rickshaws— 
modern buildings and industrial activity. The people are gay; 
there is a festival at every season, unique sights, 20th century 
comforts. 

Go on to Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila, each fascinating 
and different, offering the interested visitor new scenes and ex- 
periences. China, the essence of the Orient,maintaining its ancient 


charm. Manila, city of many races, situated so strategically at the 
crossroads of the Pacific. 


Go now. 


An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Japan, 
China and Manila. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for the Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. 


Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York for the Orient via Ha- 
vana, Panama and California. Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and 
Marseilles for Boston and New York. 


Full information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


32 Broadway - _.  «. #NewYork 604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway New York 
1018 Bessemer Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 177 State Street . ‘ ston, Mass. 
101 Bourse Building . Philadelphia.Pa. Dime Bank Building . . Detroit 


514 W. Sixth Street. Los Angeles, Calif. 110S.Dearborn Street.  . Chicago, Ill. 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 1519 Railroad Avenue South Seattle, Wash. 
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American Business Fights 
Organized Crime 
(Continued from page 23) 

again a zealous prosecutor, certain 

that the “fence” is guilty, has ua- 

wittingly mentioned his failure ‘o 

take the stand. This bit of forget- 

fulness was fatal. Higher courts 
have thrown the jury’s verdict of 
guilty “out the window,” as the ex- 


pression goes in enlightened criminal 
law circles. 


Criminal Law Archaic 


The “fence” evil is nation-wide in 
its scope. The laws covering the 
manipulation and sale of stolen prop- 
erty, like other criminal laws, are not 
uniform and in most instances are 
antiquated. Insurance interests which 
have been hit hard by the under- 
ground marketing system, and trade 
protective associations are fostering 
a national campaign to change and 
tighten existing laws. The study of 
the “fence” problem, made by the 
Prison Committee of the Grand Jur- 
ors’ Association of New York City, 
is the most exhaustive yet made. In 
its ‘recommendations of legislative 
action to drive out the “fence,” it 
has included a complete revision of 
the laws on stolen property, chief 
among which are: 

Amendment of existing laws to 
clarify and make more far-reach- 
ing the definitions of what consti- 
tutes the receiving of stolen and 
fraudulently obtained property, and 
requiring possessors of property 
of doubtful pedigree to satisfactorily 
explain its origin by: 

Extending the principle of “dili- 
gent inquiry” now applied by law 
in many states to junk and second- 
hand dealers. Generally the law 
says that no person can be con- 
victed of receiving stolen property 
who does not know it is stolen. 
The old common law rule of caveat 
emptor—‘let the buyer beware’ — 
is the essence of the principle of 
“diligent inquiry” which requires 
the purchaser of an article to ex- 
amine, judge and test the origin of 
the property, being bound to dis- 
cover any obvious defects or. im- 
perfections in ownership. Accused 
receivers of stolen property who 
fail to prove that they have made 
reasonable diligent inquiry are, un- 
der the rule, guilty of receiving 
stolen property. 


The Source of Stolen Goods 


Extending the principle of the 
Federal Opium Act, which declares 
that possession of opium shall be 
deemed sufficient evidence to con- 
vict unless the accused shall ex- 
plain the possession to the satis- 
faction of the jury. 

To further tighten the ‘aw’s grasp 
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upon the “fence,” a new law, that 
would force him to disclose the 
source of his goods and the location 
of storage places where they are kept, 
has also been recommended. Illinois 
already has such a law. 

An important step forward in con- 
troiling the buyer and seller of used 
or second-hand goods is the recom- 
mendation that all pawnbrokers, junk 
and second-hand dealers, itinerant 
vendors and transient buyers, auc- 
tioneers and window cleaners be fin- 
ger-printed and their records kept by 
police departments or official licens- 
ing bureaus. 

The legality of this step is no long- 
er questioned. In the larger cities 
the finger-printing of licensed taxi 
drivers and hack drivers has been 
upheld by high courts and has done 
much to drive undesirables out of 
these public services. 

Such laws are drastic but the situa- 
tion which must be met is appalling. 
As has been stated, the stolen prop- 
erty losses to American citizens have 
mounted to $10,000,000,000 annual- 
ly. Thousands of “fences” are con- 
cerned in the sale of that vast quant- 
ity of goods. Yet very few convic- 
tions are ever had. 


Few “Fences” in Prison 


Of 5,821 inmates in New York 
State prisons in 1925 only 85 had 
been convicted as “fences.” Out of 
569 convicts received in one prison 
for crimes against property, only 
two were convicted of criminally re- 
ceiving stolen goods. A survey of 
other prisons shows there same low 
ratio of convictions for the one crime 
that is in reality the prime cause of 
all crimes against property. 

Forty years ago the greatest Amer- 
ican detective of that period, Inspec- 
tor Thomas F. Byrnes of the New 
York Police Department, sounded an 
alarm against the “fence.” “Without 
a safe method for the disposal of ill- 
gotten property,” he wrote, “the vo- 
cation of the rogue would be un- 
profitable.” 

With few exceptions, the laws gov- 
ertiing stolen property have not been 
changed: in half a century, although 
the whole system of crime has un- 
dergone a revolutionary change, until 
every year the big business of crime 
exacts a toll from the nation that ex- 
ceeds the cost of running the national 


government—$10,000,000,000. 





Enjoys Every Number 
The Editor: : : 
ForBEs is an interesting magazine 
and I enjoy every number. I par- 
ticularly like the frankness of your 
editorials and also the note of in- 


spiration that they carry. 
A. H. COOLEY, President, 
Mutual Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 
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WHEN Powers CONTROLS YOUR PLANT INVESTMENT 














These holes indicate 


Planer No. 14 Purchased May, 1920 
Cost $8750. Depreciated value today $2375 


ADAPTATIONS 


Powers equipment is in gen- 
eral use wherever such work 
as this is done: 


General Accounting—Payroll 
and Labor Distribution—Ma- 
terial and Stores Record — 
Sales and Profits Analysis— 
Insurance Accounting and 
Statistics—Public UtilitiesAc- 
counting— Census and other 
Vital Statistics — Traffic and 
Transportation Accounting 
—Chain Store Sales and In- 
ventories — Federal, Stateand 
Municipal Accounting 

















REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


and the basis for your claim is positive. 


Powers cards are punched from vendors’ 
invoices or from construction orders. They 
are basic property records that produce, with 
Powers Mechanical Equipment, the complete 
history of every item of plant and equipment. 


But data collected for insurance and taxes 
is only the start of their usefulness. 


By rearranging the cards mechanically, they 
produce records supporting property and 
general ledgers, depreciation reserve, and 
monthly departmental depreciation. These 
records are made by item, class, location, 
department, repairs and maintenance. Du- 
plication of equipment is avoided and prop- 
erty investment is kept at a minimum. 


But remember, insurance can only be col- 
lected from a positive and proven claim. 


Send for a free Powers bulletin today that 
tells you the whole story. 


POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINE CORP. 
Division of Remington-Rand, Inc. 
374 Broadway, New York City 
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This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by short, concise analyses, on later pages 
of each issue, by well-known authoritative specialists in the more important 


OMPARATIVELY few lines of in- 
C dustry have showed much im- 

provement during the latter half 
of the past month, while, on the other 
hand; some of those branches which 
began to display a seasonal quickening 
earlier in October have again fallen 
back in disappointing fashion. 

On the whole, therefore, the changes 
in business conditions during the past 
month, even though small, have been 
unfavorable. The country’s industry 
has by no means gone into definite de- 
pression, but business conditions have 
reacted further from the high level at 
which operations were being 
conducted during most of last 


financial and commodity divisions 


only about even with last year and 
considerably lower than had been an- 
ticipated, and although many plants 
are running at capacity, Ford is still 
out of production, and the totals for 
the past month will probably again fall 
behind 1926. 


oo chain stores, mail order houses 
and department stores are supply- 
ing some measure of optimism by their 
reports of good gains in sale figures 
over last year. 

The average rate of increase in the 
chain store system is running about 15 


dividual reports, the totals of Class I 
railroad earnings for the month of 
August show a rather considerable de- 
cline from the same month of last year. 

Net operating railway income for that 
month in 1927 amounted to $118,226,507. 
While this figure shows the usual up- 
ward trend over July, the September 
totals for this year are slightly over 11 
per cent. below the figures for August 
of 1926, when net income for the same 
carriers amounted to better than 
$133,000,000. 

The profits of the Class I roads for 
the most recent month of the current 
year are the lowest totals re- 
ported in that period since 





year. 





The paradox of the situa- 
tion lies in the fact that about 
the only rapid gains in any 
branch of finance during Oc- 
tober have appeared in the 
security markets. In this case, 
however, the moving force 


Highlights of the News 


Rail Profits Still Below Last Year.. 48 
Bond Prices Highest Since 1913.... 48 
Chief Crops Compared with Last 


August of 1924. 


Earnings Continue Decline 


ROSS revenues for the 


month under review totaled 
$557,000,000, a decrease of 


nearly 4 per cent. from the 


; i i eae GL ant a ane ak il 53 $580,000,000 turned in by the 
appears to be comparatively Reichsbank Raises Discount Rate.. 57 same roads in the correspond- 
poate aoe oree re ove the An Air Race for Safety 55 ing month of 1926. Net for 
iscounting of any further up- . ‘ ALETY.. +e eee e ee P 3 
turns in corporation profits. Sterling Highest Since 1914........ 55 August this year is that 


' Car Loadings Still Under Last Year 48 
Tax Reduction Again to the Fore.. 55 
Will the Bank Rate Go Back Up?... 51 
Commodity Indexes Highest in 18 


Record Bond Prices 


HE bond market has 

forged ahead, perhaps 
preparing prices for the large 
anticipated reinvestment de- 
mand when the Second Liberty 
4%s are called for payment on 
November 15th. The most re- 
liable indexes of representa- 
tive bond prices have gone 
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Hate Smoulders Again in Balkans.. 57 
68-Passenger Trans-Atlantic Plane.. 54 
Present Your Second Liberties 
Soft Coal Strike Being Settled 
Mexican Revolution Goes Down Be- 


: : fore Firing Squads. 

through into new high ground a, “oe ae aie 
since 1913. Stock prices also French Tariff Attitude More 
reached a new high at the be- Friendly eoeereeereeeeecesr eee ese eees 


ginning of the month but 
quickly turned about and have 
been irregular to weak since 











British Interests Beat U. S. in Oil... 


51 August is 
51 cent. compared with 5.5 per 


month’s proportion of an an- 
nual return amounting to 5.6 
per cent. on a_ rate-making 
valuation, partly estimated, 
compared with a return of 6.4 
per cent. last year. 

On the carrier’s own claimed 
valuations the return basis for 
less than 48 per 


cent. 
1926. 

Loadings of revenue freight 
are still running far behind last 


in the same month of 


57 year, and based on this fairly 
57 reliable index of earnings, the 


net profits of the Class I roads 











will continue to lag behind 1926 





then. 

Perhaps the greatest disap- 
pointment in industry has developed in 
the steel and iron market. After a 
short-lived spurt around the close of 
September, buying has dropped off 
rather sharply. Mills are generally 
operating at about the same rates of 
output, but forward orders are again 
on the down grade, with the Corpora- 
tion reporting a new drop of nearly 
50,000 tons, and canceling the gains of 
the previous month. There are reports 
of price concessions in the steel indus- 
try also, although posted quotations 
remain unchanged. 

Another classification which has dis- 
appointed somewhat is the motor in- 
dustry. Output for September was 


per cent. ahead of last year, though a 
good portion of this advance is due to 
the larger number of stores reporting. 
Money rates are still comparatively 
easy, though the tone has firmed up 
appreciably during the past few weeks. 
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Net Income About 11 Per Cent. Below 
Last Year. Car Loadings Also Far 
From 1926 Figures 


A S had been anticipated by reports 
of car loadings, as well as by in- 





in the reports for September 

and October. Beside the 
rather material decline in loadings, 
there is the other very important factor 
of increased operating costs, due 
chiefly to the wage advances accorded 
employees at the close of last year. 


Bares latest weekly figures on revenue 
loadings of freight for the Class I 
systems, show the usual fall traffic 
gains, compared with the summer 
months, and loading totals are running 
about 1,130,000 cars per week, near the 
highest recorded thus far in the cur- 
rent year, but still displaying a moder- 
ate drop from last year’s figures, which 
were running at close to 1,200,000 cars 
per week. 
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Practically all of the individual classi- 
fications contribute to the total weekly 
dec’nes in freight car loadings. Coal, 
live-tock, ore and coke show the largest 
comparative falling off and miscellane- 
ous freight and grain are the only cate- 
gories to show a definite gain over the 
corresponding weeks of 1926. 

Reports from Germany tell of suc- 
cessful tests being made there with a 
new type of turbin-steam locomotive 
which may revolutionize the power 
factor on railroads. 

No definite data are available on the 
rate of efficiency reached with the new 
type of tractor but it carries a Benson 
boiler in whose tubes the water is 


raised to over 700 degrees Farenheit, 
giving a steam pressure of nearly 3,400 
pounds. 

















General Commodity Prices Irregular 
and Little Changed, but Indexes 
are at Highest Since 1926 
"Penang epeien the rather sharp reac- 

tion in general commodity prices which 
took place during the latter part of Sep- 


tember and early in the past month, the 
general price movement has been highly 
irregular. Most of the staple commodities 
show practically no change from the quo- 
tations current around the middle of Oc- 
tober and the small gains in some of the 
less important articles are offset by com- 
mensurate losses in others. 


Month Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ..... 190.217 188.298 187.367 
Bradstreet’s ..... 13.2647 12.9015 12.7864 


Indexes at New High 


Although the rather rapid advance has 
been checked at least temporarily, the 
monthly indexes are still reflecting the 
high levels at which the important articles 
have established themselves. Both Dun 
and Bradstreet show another rather large 
increase in their latest monthly figures, 
and in both cases the index stands at the 
highest figure reported not only in the 
current year but also since the Spring of 
1926. 

The Irving Fisher copyrighted whole- 
sale price index of 200 representative com- 
modities has slowed down its advance, 
which had assumed almost spectacular 
proportions during most of September. 
The latest weekly figure stands at 145.5 
and shows no change from the previous 
week but is still very close to the highest 
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thus far in 1927, being exceeded only by 
a single week near the close of January 
at 146. 


N the important grain classification, 

prices have been moving irregularly 
in a rather narrow range and corn is the 
only grain which shows any decided 
change from two weeks ago. Under con- 
tinued pressure, prices for this staple have 
dropped off rather materially and are cur- 
rently about 5 cents per bushel below the 
quotations current around the middle of 
the past month. 

Cotton prices have also been irregular 
but generally somewhat higher than they 
were a few weeks ago. Some realizing 
sales have lately come into the market, 
however, following the Government’s esti- 
mate on the final crop, and current quo- 
tations are practically unchanged from 
those prevailing during the early part of 
the month. 


Steel Prices Soften 


P OSTED prices for iron and steel still 

hold unchanged since the reductions of 
last Summer, but the: tendency seems to 
be softer and there ate repdrts of material 
concessions for large orders. 

«: The miscellaneous metals are irregular 
‘and little changed. Copper has advanced 
slightly, but zinc and tin have declined 
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Forbes Map of Business Conditions 
November 1, 1927 


















Where business is designated as i 
“good” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. = 
The factors considered are: Agri- 

culture, industry, employment, trade, MB excevierst 
money, and credit conditions. coon 
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—for suitable bonds 


Some bond investors demand the utmost in security — 
others look more to income. Some need ready marketability— 
others place tax-exemption first among their requirements. 
The National City Company always offers a wide choice of 
bonds of the various types, some meeting the needs of one in- 
vestor, some the needs of another. Competent bond men at any 
National City office will gladly help you make a suitable se- 
lection. Ask for current list of recommended issues. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES - INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES - INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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International Securities 
Corporation of America 





Second International 
Securities Corporation 


For information about these investment trusts, 


address AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 
(A Massachusetts Trust), 50 Pine Street, New York 
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moderately from levels prevailing during 
most of September. 

Prices for crude rubber are practiczlly 
stationary, but the tone of the market js 
far from strong. There have been +ru- 
mors of another cut in tire prices but 
these have been denied and. schedules re- 
main unchanged. 

Oil prices are not strong, but on the 
other hand they show no definite declines, 
while gasoline quotations are off mod- 
erately from even the low prices of late 
in the Summer. - There are indications of 
a renewed price war in a number of 
States and conditions are far from settled. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 Wks. Year 


Latest Prev, Prev. 
Wheat, March ...... $1.34% $1.34% $1.37% 
Corn, March ...,..:.. 95% 1.01 79 
Oata, March .....:;. 50% 50% 48% 
Cotton, Mid., March. 20.88 20.96 13.20 
Lo ETT ee 7.10 7.00 7.75 
Coffee, No. 7, R’o. 13% 13% -16 
Sagat, Gran. ........ .06 06 .06 
Beef, Family ........ 26.00 24.00 37.00 
ison, 2K, Phila.,..:.. 22.75 22.75 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburgh ... 33.00 33.00 35.00 
Se a aren 6.25 6.25 8.30 
Comper seesseccescn cen 13.25 13.20 14.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.... 6.05 6.15 7.50. 
_ PE ae 58.50 59.75 70.00 
Rubber, March ...... 34 34 42 
Crude Oil, Mid-cont.. 97 97 2.05 
eS ee See 17 17 .21 




















Interest Rates Show Firmer Tendency. 
Brokers’ Loans Jump to New 
High Record. Liberty Call 


HE posted rates on both short and 

long term financial accommodation 
are practically unchanged and they do not 
reflect the definite tightening in the credit 
situation during the past month. It may 
be that by the time this reaches readers, 
the posted rates will have been raised but 
at the present writing the quotations are 
little changed from two weeks ago. 


2Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

eee ee a eee 4% 4% 5% 
GIO Gay time: .ncccscccice 4% 4 5 
Commercial paper ........ 4 4 4% 
New York rediscount..... 3% 3% 4 


Call money has been up around 4% per 
cent. on days of special demand but in 
general the higher rate has soon given 
way to the ruling figure of around 4 per 
cent. on return of funds to the New York 
market. 


Firmer Money 


} the dealings for longer maturities 
there has been even a more noticeable 
firming up of conditions, though no large 
advances have been officially posted. Time 
money prices have gradually edged firmer 
and are up to 4% to 43% per cent. -and the 
tone in bankers’ bills and commercial 
paper is also stronger than it has been 
for several months. past..« 

It is significant, however, that all of 


' the ruling rates, even though firmer than 


they were, are still far below the levels 
prevailing a year ago, and there is ad- 
mittedly no shortage of money, nor is 
any anticipated. ; 

There is some talk in New York finan- 
cial circles anent the possibility that the 
Federal Reserve Board of Chicago had 
the right slant on general conditions after 
all, when it demurred at lowering its re- 
discount rate with the other banks. 
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If Sterling continues to advance, there 


urir ° 

. is definite danger of the gold export point 
cz lly being reached and such a situation, it is 
‘ J felt in some quarters, would indicate the 
| ke advisability of again raising the New York 

wa discount vate to its previous level of 4 
5 re- B per cent : : 

S The Reichsbank is the latest of the im- 

h S portant world banks of issue to advance 
it “4 Pits official rate, the discount rate now 
nod- © standing at 7 per cent., compared with the 
te § previous figure of 6 per cent. The rates 
; of | of the important world banks now stand 

of ; as follows: 
led. ’ 

World Bank Rates 
S Amsterdam .....ese- 3% N. Y. Fed. Res..... 3% 
ear BD Berlin ...+-cceseccece 7 Oslo bstacanebasiemen 4% 
rev, E Brussels ..-+eeeseees 5 DEE, dachosssacmcasae 5 
37% Copenhagen ....++e0- 5 OU) Sunset, cd0008ee 7 
79 Finland ....seceeeees 6% Stockholm .......... a 
48% India ..--+seeeeeeeeee 5 Switzerland ......... 3% 

) LeedOt .cccccccesees 4% Vienna ..... essececes 6% |! 
75 MIE psidisesessss- 5 
6 ’ 
6 | rm ROKERS’ loans have continued “their |' 
4 B rapid advance and nearly every week 
0 for the past month has displayed a large 
p gain and carried the figures up into new 
: high territory in their history. The latest 
) report of the Federal Reserve Board 
; shows the New York figures at $3,395,- 
000,000, a jump of nearly $90,000,000 in 

a single week for a new high in their 
history, and showing the largest increase 
a] ever made in a single week. 


The figures compare with $3,305,000,000 
in the previous week, which was also a new 
high record up to that time, and are now 
nearly a billion dollars higher than in May 
£ of 1926, when the lowest point on record 

was touched at $2,408,000.000. 
| Figures of the New York Stock Ex- 
i » change display the same trend with the 
latest monthly totals reported at over 
$3.914.000.000, an increase of more than 
$240,000,000 in a single month, and also 
setting up a new high record for this 
compilation. 
Second Liberties Called jae F \/ 
HE Treasury estimates that there are egal) 
about $800,000,000 of Second Liberty > 3 “ 
Loan 4% per cent. bonds still outstanding walls? Cut out this ws , 
in the hands of investors, after expiration Fr ‘ a ae i | Muss and expense. Pasfition 
of the final offer for exchange of these eye OS ae) * 3 with beautiful walls 
bonds into other Government securities, fy . = ” : 
bearing a lower rate of interest. 

Of this amount it is further estimated : Ws ¢ -_ by leading cosfipanies during 
that perhaps $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 a jis the past 1 
will not be offered for repayment on the = ' 
call date of November 15, 1927, but the 
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Waste money in yo 
business with immovabh 


yil get a new conception 
of doYWar-buying power in their 


Treasury will still have a record-breaking _ beaypfiful appearance, reasonable 

distribution of cash to make on that date. = ; ices and the service that only 
Attention of-investors is called to the a _ Complete Bi eel can give. Completely installed 

cessation of interest on all of these Second — * “Aceractive by Hauserman. 

4% per cent. Liberty Bonds on November a t Write for the Complete Story 

15 of this year, and the holders of such ies ‘s e* THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO. 

bonds must present them to their banks 4 7 Largest Steel Partition Manufacturer 


6817 Grant Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Engineering and Erection Service at 
Branches in Twelve Principal Cities 


= -_ “Organized For Service Nationally” 
ee wl 
bribe \ 


or bankers for repayment, at that time. 
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Long Strike of Union Bituminéus 
Miners Being Settled Through Local 
Agreements on Jacksonville Scale 


T HE long strike of union miners in the 


*¢ 
bituminous fields, which has dragged ' 
along since April Ist of this year, ap- 
Pears to be in the process of gradual set- 
tlement. The question of wages has been 
the chief stumbling block and since ef- 
forts to effect a settlement for the entire 
woion industry have failed again and again, ' MOVABLE STEEL PARTITIONS 
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FORB:: 
the settlement which is currently going HE | 
is confined to individual groups. State 

The prospects are reasonably good thy 000 | 
the groups which have not yet “con 538) ter 
around” in some of the geographical qj. a c 
tricts will find it to their advantage to qi o"" en 
so in the near future. = previ 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION Coal Strike Settlement 314,000, 0 
ARLY in the past month the un; wheat © 
At the close of business, October 10, 1927 ha amt rete as sue Be. Sen the 
Illinois territory got together and reach Total 
ASSETS an agreement, allowing immediate reope,. me States | 
ing of the union mines. The settlemex fm in 2 5” 
Loans and Discounts ..........+.+se0+ $123,825,067.69 was somewhat of a victory for the mine je coming 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates........... 6,372,368.88 since the operators have previously claime fm memt ™ 
Other Bonds and Investments.......... 12,377,161.03 they could not operate on the Jacksonvilk 
Banking House ........ccscseseceossees 1,500,000.00 wage scale in competition with non-union 
RGOUMINOS ooiscsndcccveccrccecpecseces 12,251,563.63 mines. The Illinois settlement, however, The | 
Cash and due from Banks.............. 39,407,362.92 is on the basis of $7.50 a day for the unio J this cot 
Other A Re 439,950.67 workers, the same as the old Jacksonvilk J bushels 
OF FIGEES ov ecscescnccwnecccsscseccos 5 rate. bushels 
Following the agreement in  Illinoj now 0! 
$196,173,474.82 practically the identical pact was i the rec 
between operators and miners in the In. Oats 
diana fields, and although no definite an. H 000,000 
nouncement has been made at this writing J bushel 
LIABILITIES it is expected that the Iowa fight will aly J still n 
be settled in the same way. season 
Capital Stock ..........6.. In Pennsylvania and Ohio, however, the Foll 
SE a RE 17,500,000.00 operators have refused to yield an inch, Gover 
Undivided Profits ........ 1,454,112.68 $23,954,112.68 OF ie San ee ae ew _. 
Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc.......... 839,121.36 
Ne So ica ban cnkvsanssceabaed 349,997.50 
NN FOO OTC ORTTTE 15,764,299.76 
RID: havin doc cciswedadsssccs 40,668.66 Whea 
Deposits : Cotton Estimate Somewhat Lower, but pom 
Individuals .........+.. $112,290,080.28 Wheat Production Increases. Crop J 3,. 
BORD Sos nckcbsannsdass 42,935,194.58 155,225,274.86 Yields Compared with Last Year Barle 
oan . a E latest estimate of the Department Whit 
$196 173,474.82 of Agriculture, as of October lst, 
eo places the condition of domestic cotton = 
at 54.2 per cent. of normal, compared with in \ 
THE 56.1 per cent. in the previous month, and | 
GHEMIG AL with a condition of 61.3 per cent. at the 
corresponding time last year. — 
NATIONAL The latest condition estimate carries a Pet 
B ANK prophesy for the final 1926-27 cotton crop La 
in the United States at 12,678,000 bales, M 
OF NEW YORK a moderate further decline from the pre- 
vious month’s estimate of 12,692,000 bales P 
and a sharp reduction of over 5,000,000 th 
bales from the actual yield last season, a 
which fell but slightly short of 18,000,000 B ¢. 
bales and set up a new high record pro- bri 
duction for this country. 
If the Department of Agriculture’s lat- b 
est estimate is approximately correct, this 4 
year’s cotton crop will be the lowest which 2. 
the United States has turned out since 4 
1923. 
Cotton Figures a 
ca e 2 
Get Directly at the Essentials B, UREAU of the Census has reported it 
P 5,945,000 running bales, excluding t! 
of Business and linters, ginned from the cotton crop of a 
1927 prior to October Ist, against = h 
nings to the same date in 1926 of 5,643, r 
Stock Market Moves and ia 1928 of 7AMODD teehee 
: The latest general report shows that 
Why not let lea economists, financi A i 
inten suthoctiie- through United ath ga co ee i. cotton bows mg mod 
profits for you? Learn what stocks still have a definitely | ['2';Y 7 ‘7corgia, ‘\labama, Milssissippl, 
upward trend. Find out which industries are the most Louisiana and Arkansas, but improved 
favorable. Our united counsel of authorities gives you Prospects in these States have been more 
this valuable information. Facts and forecasts brought than offset by losses from insects and 
to a focus—the sound proven method that tells you rains in Oklahoma and Texas and by 
profitably what to do. heavy inroads of the boll weevil in the 
‘ Carolinas. 
Our latest “Business and Investment Outlook” free. Before taking any im 
business or market action, send for your ny and details of car cnapeiaet The latest report of the Sapertinent 
guarantes, Write for it today. Agriculture on grain conditions in the do- 
mestic growing States is more sarge 
than the previous reports this season an 
UNITED BUSINESS SECURITY FORECAST practically all of the estimates on the chief 
Dept. F, William and Beaver Streets, New York commodities have been increased. 
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HE 1927 wheat crop of the United 

States is more recently indicated at 866,- 
538,000 bushels. No new estimate of 
Winter wheat has been made, but the 
Spring crop of Durum and bread wheat 
has been increased 5,000,000 bushels, over 
the previous estimate, to a total of nearly 
314,000,000 bushels. The present Spring 
wheat crop is 108,000,000 bushels larger 
than that of last year. 

Total crop of prospects in the United 
States have improved nearly 2 per cent. 
in a single month, the average increase 
coming largely from the rapid improve- 
ment in prospects for the corn crop. 


Corn Crop Higher 


The prophesied final output of corn in 
this country is now placed at 2,603,000,000 
bushels, an increase of nearly 150,000,000 
bushels over the previous estimate, and 
now only about 40,000,000 bushels below 
the record crop of 1926-27. 

Oats production is estimated at 1,206,- 
000,000 bushels, a gain of about 15,000,000 
bushels over the previous prophecy, but 
still nearly 50,000,000 bushels below last 
season’s final crop. 

Following is a tabulation of the latest 
Government estimates on this season’s 
crops, compared with the yield last year. 


Crop Yields Compared 


(000 omitted) 


1927 1926 

Bu. Bu. 
WERAAG /ivvoscackuccasaseed 866,538 832,809 
PN (3c sekcamuacuindasnokns 2,608,000 2,680,000 
Es ccdcccntuthaecasamen 1,206,000 1,250,000 
DUEL. cas cchahsasdineee mene 61,500 41,000 
SE adicsewcaacsenenns 265,000 188,000 
White Potatoes ......... 395,000 356,000 














Petroleum Production Still Far Above 
Last Year and Prices Barely Steady. 
Machado’s Advisory Board on Sugar 


| pete cee csagpe Boer general domestic 
production of crude petroleum is on 
the decline, but the movement is slow and 
irregular. Curtailment in some of the 
fields is being offset by increased flow and 
bringing in of new wells in other fields. 

The latest weekly figures, as estimated 
by the American Petroleum Institute, show 
domestic crude oil production averaging 
2,537,000 barrels per day. This is an in- 
crease of about 2,850 barrels per day over 
the preceding week and a gain of nearly 
350,000 barrels per day over the same week 
in 1926, or about 15 per cent. Despite 
this increase, the current production is 
about 50,000 barrels per day below the 
high week at the close of July, when a 
new record was set up, at total production 
of 2,586,000 barrels per day. 


Seminole Agreement 


PERATORS in the Seminole field 

have adopted a new resolution to 
continue curtailment of oil production in 
that area. The pro-rating system will 
therefore continue and insure a yield of 
not more than 450,000 barrels per day for 
the Seminole district. 
\lthough the situation is improving, the 
erson of greatest consumption is past 
1 stocks are again going into storage. 
ices for crude petroleum are not strong, 
t are fairly steady, compared with quo- 
ions for refined ‘products. Gasoline 
especially has been showing a little further 
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weakness during the past month. 
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Your Company's Christmas 


__ 


FRUIT CAKES/ ("5 


Purchasing Agents ~ nie. 
Anniversaries ~ Employees 


ecogn: f good will and Friendship. Something 
4 mae “i >. eect. Goes right into the 
home. An _ unusual a eg “Home-made” 
Fruit Cake in a beautiful Gift Box 
B apd C_ Golden FRUIT CAKES 


—made rich and appetizing. Eighty-five per cent fruit and 
nuts—crisp pecans, candied cherries, luscious Hawaiian pine- 
apple, spicy citron and eweet raisins, blended and slowly mixed 
with the purest butter, eggs, milk and sugar. Flavored as you 
would expect Fruit Cake to be (with Government limitetions). 
Whul and deli the finest prouuct pos- 
sible. Exch Fruit Cake comes packed in your 
choice of these four individual and beautifully 
decorated containers; hand wraped and ribbon- 
tied, complete with mailing container, . special 
Holiday Shipping label, and a card enclosed. 


For Quantity Prices Write or Wire 
B and GC BAKING CO., Dayten, Ohic_ 





,B AND C BAKING CO , Dayton, Ohio 
Please send prices on the following quantity of FRUIT 
AKES 








mi 




















HEN you “buck 

the line” to and 
from the game, you'll 
never have “time out” if 
your tires are Kelly- 
Springfields. 
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UGAR—Prices for raw Cuban 

sugar are practically unchanged, but 
there has been some tendency toward 
weakening in the past week. 

Buyers are apparently holding off until 
the 1927 restriction program is definitely 
announced for the Cuban crop. 

The sugar restriction bill has become 
law and President Machado is authorized 
to appoint a special commission of five 
members of recognized authority on sugar 
problems to assist him in studying the sit- 
uation and arriving at the definite limit 
which will be set upon grindings of the 
sugar crop now being grown. 
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U. S. Calls an Aviation Convention. 
Huge Plane Being Built in Ger- 
many. Safety Keynote in 
Aircraft Competition 

ESPITE the lateness of the season 

there were still sporadic attempts to 
negotiate the increasing dangers of the 
Atlantic during the past month. Miss 
Ruth Elder, the first American woman to 
essay the flight, sailed out in The Ameri- 
can Girl, piloted by George Haldeman, 
around the middle of the month to add 
another record to the long chapter of 
trans-Atlantic flying attempts this sum- 
mer, even though failing her goal. 

Most of the long distance contestants, 
however, have turned from the dangerous 
ocean flights to land flights. Levine has 
crashed in [taly and the Columbia is out 
of the running, perhaps permanently. M. 
Costes, the French flyer, has completed 
his four-lap flight from Paris to Buenos 
Aires, by way of Africa. Frederick 
Loose and his Junkers plane have again 
commenced an attempt to fly to America 
by way of the Azores. 


Aeornautical Conference 

HE United States Government has 

called a conference on aeronautics to 
convene at Washington early in Decem- 
ber, to discuss: problems related to the 
regulation and development of commercial 
aviation. Manufacturers of airplanes, air- 
port and service officials will be repre- 
sented in advising the Government what 
it can do to help further the cause of 
commercial aviation. 

George Meissner, test pilot for the 
Fairchild Aviation Corporation, has set 
a new low mark for fuel consumption, 
in a seven hour test with a four-cylinder, 
radial air-cooled Fairchild Caminez engine. 
The average consumption was 17.6 miles 
per gallon, though the record is not an 
official one. 

A new all metal bombing plane has 
been. put into the British service. It is 
known. as the “sidestrand,” is driven by 
two Bristol-Napier radial motors, de- 
veloping 450 horse-power each, and located 
in the wings. 


OLLOWING Charles Levine’s_re- 

cently announced plans for building a 
seven-motored plane for an Atlantic 
transport service, each craft to cost 
$500,000 and carry 54 persons, Germany 
announces that the Dornier plant at Al- 
ternheim has begun work on a hydro- 
airplane, capable of carrying 60 pas- 
sengers, beside the crew of eight persons. 
The new machine will have twelve 500- 
horsepower motors, will weigh 20 tons, 
carry 25 tons, have a wingspread of 150 
feet and be more than 130 feet long. 
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Old Mexico 


P Quaint, foreign Juarez— the 
5 minutes by trolley 
from El Paso—on the 


Golden State} :. 





than 
ROUTE next 
California | © 
to | 
) orn 2. 
Throughthe romantic Southwest. Shortest, frec 
Chicago to San Diego— 63 hours Chicago N 
to Los Angeles. Sunshine all the way. See dur 
the famous Apache trail, El Paso, Douglas, to 
Tucson, Phoenix. the 
Let a Southern Pacific representative plan ess 
your trip to California by Golden State. I 
Golden State Limited—de luxe train. Leaves _ 
Chicago, Rock Island La Salle Street Sta- ra 
tion, 8:30 p. m. daily. o 
i 
Apache—another fine all-steel train. Leaves Cc 
Chicago—Rock Island La Salle Street Sta- | 
tion, 6:00 p. m. daily. A, 
Choice of Routes Returning rs 
Sunset Route, via Los Angeles, Phoenix, jo 
Tucson, El Paso, San Antonio, Galveston, 
Houston, and New Orleans. Or 
Overland Route along the American River if 
Canyon, over the Sierra Nevadas, via Lake tf 
Tahoe, and across the Great Salt Lake, or i 
take the : 
Shasta Route north via Klamath over New 4 
Cascade Line. En route— Mt. Shasta, Crater ¢ 
Lake, Portland and Pacific Northwest. : 


Southern Pacific Offers Four Great 
Routes for Transcontinental Travel 


For complete information see your local Southern 
Pacific representative, or use this coupon. 

E. W. CLAPP, Trafie Manager, 

Seutern Pacific, 

Roem 1022, 310 Se. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, tilinois 


‘ 
i 
! 
I 
1 
Please sent me free descriptive booklets as checked: | 
1 
1 
! 
| 
j 


DO Golden State Route O Sunset Route 
© Overiand Route 
(Shasta Route is included in each of above.) 
Fbai-D 
ececcece Cocerccsccecccccsdseccgesesce | 


Address wo ccccccccced Coccccccccscccaccvcces 


Southern 


2 Pacific 
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" The United States Navy Department - 
has approved plans for the purchase of 
aircraft engines and we during on E 
yrrent fiscal year which will run in the G T C 
cighbovhood of $8000000. The con uaranty Irust Company 
tracts are now being drawn up and will 
include 16 airplanes, flying boats and am- 
phibian craft, together with over 500 air- of New York 
cooled engines. 
Safety Competition 
T HE Daniel Guggenheim ree 140 Broadway 
-Competition is under way and has re- 
ceived . teen number of nakine from LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE 
Europe as well as the United States. The ANTWERP 
competition is one of the most laudable in 
the history of aviation, offering total 
rizes of $150,000 for stress of the safety 
wee in airplane construction, rather than Condensed Statement, September 30, 1927 
speed and endurance. 
RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank ~- 
; E and Due from Banks and Bankers.......... $179,050,959.36 
Question of Tax Reduction Again Takes U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates.... 26,827,302.42 
the Spotlight. Coolidge Firm for Debt Public Securities ..............00ceeeceeeeee 25,290,912.29 
Reduction. Curtain on Teapot Dome Sitee Seantiien 24,779,531.74 
A° the time for the gathering of the Loans and Bills Purchased.................. 426,724,380.82 
h pn i ging f. nasa: ABapacaee Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 3,917,013.33 
apitals atteition ts focussiag more [31 2 oe ee Teese f eee ’ ’ 
od pa on the probable lineup . the Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. ..... 5,466,054.70 
next session. The radical, or insurgent Credits Granted on Acceptances............. 58,397 ,323.06 
element, is still the most important factor I, bra 6 cic ues Ohlekd chlo BA MAwdie 00s 7,429,275.75 
to be reckoned with and its organization Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable....  7,245,706.54 
has already gotten well under way with 

est, frequent meetings of secret nature. $765,128,460.01 

ago No new developments have appeared 

See § during the past couple of weeks in regard 

las, to the 1928 nominating conventions and LIABILITIES 
the array of presidential timber remains 

lan essentially unchanged. : as aeeris, zoseul caudate ciuesd Sie ecs $30,000,000.00 

ate, During the past month a special com- od cn cunvhinnctiniu deiaabek vas 30,000,000.00 

wee mittee from the United States Chamber Undivided Profits 3.657.084.45 

me of Commerce has reopened the tax reduc- |f]  CMOPVSBOS SUMMER ........- oon eee reece sees ___ $697,084.45 
tion problem with a demand for an ad- $63,657,084.45 
ditional reduction in taxes during the next 

a Congressional session of $400,000,000. 

_ This is considerably higher than the Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc...... 6,728,574.62 
Administration is willing to talk about, EN ee icc sdk as Pena endocesoees 58,397 ,323.06 
and is also higher than any but a few of Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks.............. 34,347,354.26 

- ae ere Democratic leaders have ST eT h 6 ch tackanmdeenn ey ksh qeeosenwee 601,998,123.62 

™ Coolidge on Taxes $765,128,460.01 

P RESIDENT COOLIDGE has replied eeeeemaeemees mesed 

ke in effect that he favors cutting both 

“a the national debt and taxes, but that if 
it comes to a showdown, he would favor 
cutting the national debt. Also, that a 

ew 400 million dollar tax cut would be ex- 

— cessive and that economy is still more 

ae important than reducing taxes. 

t The Supreme Court of the United 

1 States has upheld the previous decisions ; 
which cancel the Sinclair lease and con- CONVERTIBLE Into Established 1884 

ge: tract covering the Teapot Dome naval oil 

“ reserves in Wyoming. The decision was Common Stock ENNEDY & CO. 

: a total defeat for the defendents and One of our recent circulars describes the 

' fraudulent intent was laid at the door of Class “A™ Preferred stock of a large, 74 BROADWAY 

| [| Messrs. Sinclair and Fall ee ge & Re 

whe. Convertible soe commen stock, NEW YORK CITY 

i share for share, at any date prior to 

' July 1, 1933. Company has no funded 

i debt. Dividend yield on present price 

j about 7%. Earnings for current year ———— 

} estimated 6 times dividend requirements 

: — on this issue. For complete facts, write 

Sterling Highest in 13 Years. German en ee High Grade Bonds Bought on 

Bank Rate Advanced. New Trouble 

in the Balkans. Mexican Revo- GEORGE MF ORMAN muselis . Paguness. Fine 

lution Checked 
Cc ° 

(YREAT BRITAIN—Perhaps _ the TS ComMPANY’ Investment Suggestions 
\J most important development from an Investment Securities Since 1885 A copy of this--month’s>mathet 
conomic standpoint during the past month 112 West Adams St., Chicago letter will be mailed on doceunt 
Pe been the strength in Sterling ex- Sis Gate. Sone. Sack without obligation. 
hange which has forged on up into new ’ 
‘igh territory to above $4.87, the highest 
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Opening Today 





Infernafional Germanic 
Trust Company 


26 Broadway, New York 


10), 


SAE iNTERNATIONAL GERMANIC TRUST COM- 
ES bpd) PANY opens for business today with a fully paid in | 
Key i aS 





PID capital and surplus of $5,000,000. We believe from 
the very pronounced interest that has been shown both 
in America and abroad that the new institution meets 
a distinct and important need in the economic and commercial inter- 
course of this country and Europe. It proposes to provide a direct 
medium for those essential and more intimate contacts of a financial 
nature which contribute greatly to good will among. nations and 
tend to stimulate financial and commercial dealings of mutual benefit 
through properly organized facilities such as are made available by 
this new institution. The company will conduct a general banking 
and trust company business, receiving deposits and operating in all 
fiduciary capacities, besides arranging credits in- cooperation with 
Central European financial institutions. 


ee) ch 
ew RS 


c 


The officers and directors desire to express their appreciation of the 
whole-hearted and unqualified manifestations of support and inter- 


est on the part of the press and the public that have attended the 
-work of organization both here and abroad. 


Officers 

Juuian M. Gerarn, President 
W. E. von Marx, Vice-President, in charge Foreign Department 

Ernest K. Satterez, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Wim E. Dossm, Secretary and Treasurer 
TueEopore W. Knautu, Assistant Secretary 
Directors 
Haroip G. Aron, Chairman 





Dav H. Knorr’ 


Executive Committee THeEoporeE LAMPRECHT 
C. E. Asricnt — W.E. von Marx 
Juuian B. Beaty JeremiaH D. Macurs 
James A. Bena, Herman A. Metz 
James Bruce KennetH O'Brien 
Marcus Daty 


Rupo.tr PaGENSTECHER 
Juan M. Gerarp FrankLIn D. Roosevett 
Rosert F. Herrick, Jr. Wootsety A. SHEPARD 
C. H. Huston Max W. Strozur 
Wiuiam O. C, Krenz Wituam L. WirBELAveR 





Infernational Germanic Trust Company, 


26 Broadway, New York © 
Telephone Hanover 5701 


Cable Address: Germanic 
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it has becn quoted since the opening of 
the Great War in 1914. The rate is get- 
ting uncomfortably close to the gold ex- 
rt point, so far as America is concerned. 
Trade and industry have shown some 
slight improvement, but the Bank is still 


Sjosing gold, the Treasury shows a 1927 


deficit and commodity prices are continu- 
ing their decline. 

Ramsey MacDonald has stated that the 
first duty of the Labor Party when, as 
and if, it gets into power will be to na- 
tionalize the coal mines. : 

There are reliable indications that 


| British interests, through .the Anglo- 


Persian Oil Company, have won a victory 
over American interests, through a bill 


| passed by Colombia which gives explora- 


tion and development rights of valuable 
oil properties in that country to the 
British corporation. 


French Tariff Problem 


retin Bat saps and commercial 
notes continue to run back and forth 
ut no very definite progress appears in 
the tariff and trade controversy between 
this country and the United States. The 
jatest American note has been well re- 
ceived in France, however, and it is now 
anticipated that the latter government will 


| grant our request for temporary easing of 


the new and high tariff rates, pending 
fuller inquiry and a trade agreement. 


German Loans 


7 Farag sg toes good deal of discus- 





sion has been aroused through ap- 
parent objections by the American 
Government on further loans to Germany, 
especially the $30,000,000 Prussian flota- 
tion, which attitude has been met by 
President Schacht, of the Reichsbank, 
who has also asked some check on the 
influx of foreign capital into Germany. 
Opinion in both countries is mixed, but 
at least some of the loans seem to have 
“gotten by” and will soon be offered in 
America. 

The Reichsbank has raised its redis- 
count rate from 6 to 7 per cent., in an 
effort to retard the rapid expansion of 
circulation. Discounts have increased 
500,000,000 marks in a single month and 


now stand at 2,745,000,000 gold marks, or 
‘more than double the figure of a year ago. 


_ Meanwhile, agricultural and industrial 
situations are irregular. Wheat crop is 


‘below last year but most of the other 


cereals are higher. The coal industry re- 


‘mains depressed but iron and steel con- 


ditions are improved. 
The long controversy over the flag 


‘question has apparently been amicably 
Settled with what appears to be a victory 


for the Republican emblem, which the 


‘hotels now agree to fly on special oc- 


casions. 
Balkans Smoulder Again 
BALKANS —Jugoslavia scores con- 
tinued persecution by Bulgaria, fol- 
lowing military assassinations, fears of 


another Balkan war flamed high for a 


few days, but the larger Powers have 
apparently brought their influence to bear, 
and the situation has again quieted down. 


Bloody Mexico 

\ A EX!ICO—President Calles has dealt 
4 summarily with an alleged powerful 
revolution which was getting under way 
against him. Scores of executions have 
shocked the civilized world and under the 
neavy hand of firing squad methods, the 
usual semblance of comparative quiet has 
again been restored, at least for the mo- 
nent. 
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Constructive 
Auditing 


An independent audit is to be regarded always 
as the means to valuable advice from the audi- 
tor or auditing firm. 






ceo soonest Rye a ee 


Too often, auditing service ends with the report 
























of the financial condition of (name) as of (date). 
Auditors should be equipped—and should be 
employed—to offer recommendations in con- a 
nection with method, policies, financing, etc. ; 4 
to furnish comparative statistics intelligently 
prepared; to point out how mistakes and waste rs 
may be eliminated, and pitfalls avoided. 
Of course, every audit should be a Detailed : 


Audit. But whether it be Detailed, Semi- 
Detailed or Balance Sheet, it can, and should 
be made to, serve as the basis, not only of the 
financial report, but also for constructive help. 






With the business man’s appreciative under- 
standing of this help, and the cooperation of pro- 
gressive Public Accountants, Auditing becomes 
Constructive and offers its greatest value. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $100,000,000 


Two Rector Street New York 
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— Viewed gap as 


fA: 


Buy 


+ 


= Income 


Your investment in a large income- 
producing building under The French 
Plan gives you a safeguarded invest- 
ment—plus 6%—plus ten payments 
of 10%, the repayment of every 
dollar of your original investment— 
plus 50% of all profits distributed 
from the operation of the property, 
thereafter! 

It enables you to make a tem- 
porary investment that gives per- 
manent income. 

This is but one of the remarkable 
advantages afforded by 


The 
FRENCH 
PLAN 


Thousands of discriminating New 
Yorkers have already invested mil- 
lions of dollars in large income- 
producing properties under this Plan 
and are now sharing in the profits 
being distributed from their opera- 
tion. 

If you are not already familiar 
with this unusually profitable and 
convenient form of investment the 
Special Coupon—below—will bring 
your copy of the 64-page book ‘“The 

.Real Estate Investment. of. the 
Future.” 

You will doubtless find it the 
most interesting—and the most 
profitable—half hour’s reading you 

have done in months. Tear 
out the Coupon—now—and 
mail it TODAY! 






FRED F. FRENCH 
INVESTING 
COMPANY, Inc., 
350 Madison Ave., 

New York City. 


Please send me without obligation the 
64-page book ‘‘The Real Estate Invest- 
ment of the Future.” 


Name 





Business Address .................-- 
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Business on Sound Basis 
David Sarnoff, vice-president and gen- 


eral manager, Radio Corporation of 
America, in an interview with the editor 
of Forses: 





“There is no ques- 
_tion in my mind 
that, not only the 
radio industry, but 
business generally, is 
on a very sound 
basis. 

“Inflation has dis- 
appeared and is not 
‘likely to return in 
‘the very near future. 
Every now and then we hear there is a 
slump in business. Economists carefully 
examine the situation and, arising from a 
thorough and balanced analysis of the sta- 
tistical factors, report all is well with the 
country. While the occasional rumors of 
a depression here and there might seem to 
conflict with the very definite statement 
of economists that the country is in a very 
sound condition, with labor well employed 
and money still fairly easy, two things are 
easily reconciled. Instead of a complete 
and general period of adjustment, which 
follows a period of great inflation, the 
whole country is operating upon a cautious 
basis and has been practically ever since 
1920. Each business when it sees itself 
getting out of line, readjusts itself. This 
applies to retailers and wholesalers as well 
as to manufacturers. 

“The radio industry has accomplished 
its readjustment, the business has been 
well established and we are now well into 
a period of prosperity where we have 
taken our soundings and know precisely 
where we are going.” 














Tire Sales Better 


P. W. Litchfield, president, 
Tire & Rubber Company: 

“Tire sales are running better than was 
estimated at the beginning of the year. 
Indications are that sales will total 45,000,- 
000 this year, against 40,000,000 in 1926 
and 37,000.000 in 1925. Manufacturers 
and dealers’ inventories are satisfactory, 
and prospects are good for the balance 
of the year.” 


Goodyear 


Notes Improvement 


H. K. Jennings, president, Federal Land 
Bank of St. Paul: 

“Business conditions in our territory 
show marked improvement. This is indi- 
cated by the prompt payment of obliga- 
tions and the increased payment of delin- 
quent taxes. I believe the most noticeable 
improvement in business conditions in our 
territory is evidenced by the unusually 
large payments of delinquent taxes since 
August 15.” 


Outlook Encouraging 


The First National Bank of St. Louis, 
in its Business and Financial Review: 

“The business outlook for the remainder 
of this year is, on the whole, encouraging. 

“General business appears to be improv- 


ing and, while the degree of improvemey 
has been only moderate, it has been slightly 
better than the expected normal season 
increase. It should be recalled in thi 
connection that for business merely tp 
hold its own, at the levels current for th 
past year or more, would, of itself, be a 
achievement. Taking all facts into cop. 
sideration, there seems to be little groun; 
for either pessimism on the one hand or 
extreme optimism on the other.” 


Conditions in Europe 


Charles E. Mitchell, president, National 
City Bank of New York, on returning 
from Europe: 

“Conditions in Europe appear better 
than at any time in recent years. There 
is a greater degree of political stability, 
which, combined with progress toward cur- 
rency stabilization, has brought order into 
industry and some measure of prosperity.” 


1927 to Equal 1926 


Albert L. Salt, president, Graybar Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., in an interview with 
Forses : 

“It is very difficult to prognosticate on 
either the weather 
.or business because, 

in either case, there 





are 80 many vari- 
ables over which 
the prognosticator 


has no control that 
the most carefully 
thought-out forecast 
and one that is 
based on _ scientific 
facts, is apt to be so far wrong as to 
make the forecaster look ridiculous. 

“However, on the basis of our own 
business, we look forward to very satisfac- 
tory sales results this Fall producing a vol- 
ume of business for us in 1927 which will 
bring our total very close to that of last 
year, which broke all our business rec- 
ords. 














Money Plentiful 


“Money is plentiful-and cheap and there 
is no indication that’ there is going’ to be 
a change in this diréction. “It isa fact 
that there is very little fherchandise on 
anybody’s shelves, by virtue of the’ pres- 
ent mode‘of hand-to-mouth btiying. This 
means that there will be no stocks ‘to be 
dumped at sacrifice prices and no heavy 
inventory losses to be taken at the first of 
the year. 

“While building has not enivanined the 
dizzy pace set last year, it is holding up 
fairly well and, as far as we can determine, 
there will be a great amount of business 
and residential building during 1928. 

“The agricultural situation looks very 
promising. With good crops practical! 
assured at satisfactory prices, it is ver 
possible that the farmers of this countr: 
will have a billion dollars more incom: 
this year than last. 

“Carloadings keep up and. generall) 
speaking, business is in a very health 
condition.” 
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Oil Outlook 
Only Fair 


Further Restriction in Semi- 
nole Helps Some But Yates 
and Other Pools in Texas 
Are Growing 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


included under the Seminole, 

Okla., district prorating agree- 
ment, it appears that production in that 
region will continue to hang around 450,- 
000 barrels daily for some time in the 
future. Unless Little River should fail 
to keep step with its indicated future the 
Seminole district will not show great de- 
clines in production immediately. 

While the older fields show. tendency 
to drop off, Little River’s development 
is still in the ascendancy. Its inclusion in 
the prorating agreement will not retard 
“inside” development, but will tend to hold 
back drilling at the fringe of production 
and probably prevent the general district 
reaching a new high average peak yield. 


W ITH the Little River field now 


Production Capabilities 


EST TEXAS, on the other hand, 

continues to hold increasingly large 
production capabilities. By November 1, 
the Yates field, in eastern Pecos county, will 
be giving up 44,000 barrels daily, in line 
with transportation outlets then to be 
made available by Illinois Pipeline Co. and 
Humble Pipeline Co. 

The Humble now is handling 30,000 bar- 
rels of prorated oil daily through its pipe- 
line facilities and the Illinois will have its 
14,000 barrel line to Del Rio in operation 
by the date mentioned. 

October 1 proration gauges based on 
hourly tests of individual wells in the 
Yates field indicated potential production 
of 172,845 barrels daily with less than 17 
per cent of the exploitable yields being 
taken out. 

With other completions to be made in 
October it appeared that declines of older 
wells, under the conditions mentioned, 
would leave the November 1 potential pro- 
duction as great, or greater, than the fore- 
going total. 


Texas Wells Pinched 
INKLER COUNTY, TEXAS, with 
10 wells pinched below 10,000 bar- 
rels daily production and capable of more 
than 20,000 barrels daily, is in a position 
where probably two dozen wells could be 
completed within 15 days for 65,000 to 
ry barrels additional combined initial 
yieid. 
The wells mentioned are standing with 
casing set, in or at the top of the lime 
formation with a prolific pay horizon. 


O poe the disposition of operators not 
to drill in these wells and further 
weaken the crude situation, plus lack of 
adequate pipeline outlets, has prevented the 
Hendricks field in Winkler county being 
more of a factor in the last two or three 
months, 

Drilling in Winkler county, however, is 
to the 2850-3000-foot level in comparison 
with the 1000-1200-foot development in 
the Yates field. 











Illinois Central R. R. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-22 on request 


Securities carried on conservative margin 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron 


Hartford Meriden Bridgeport |§ Newport 


New Haven 













































Question No. 5 





What diversification 
is represented by 


INSURANSHARES 


Trust Certificates 
ANSWER: 








DIFFERENT KINDS of insurance 
offer a natural diversification. The securi- 
ties held by the insurance companies offer” 
further wide diversification, both geograph- 
ically and by industries; so that a group 
of selected insurance companies’ stocks, 
represented by INSURANSHARES 
TRUST CERTIFICATES, provide the 
broadest possible diversification. 





For full particulars of this attractive 
safe form of modern investment write te 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
67 Wall Street, New York Tel. Whitehall 9082 


Representatives Sent Only on Request 
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Odd Lots 


Be your own Investment Trust 
by purchasing a few shares 
of the leading investment stocks 
in each Industry with a promis- 
ing future. 


In this way you derive the 
benefit of the Investment Trust 
idea without paying a premium 
for it. 


The many advantages of di- 
versification are explained in 
our interesting Odd Lot Trad- 
ing Booklet. 


Ask for Booklet F. 311 


100 Share Lots 
Carb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


john Muir & (0 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 





“Special Department for Women Investors” 























= so 
Earnings 
may have little effect 
upon day to day fluctua- 
_ tions but are an impor. 
tant item _ governing 
market values over a 
period. 


Consult our Statistical 


Department without ob- 
ligation. 


The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient bandbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J 14 


(HISHOLM 5. (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 


52 Broadway 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Is In Critical Position But Prophecied Reaction Has 
Gone Far Enough—Stocks Again a Buy with Close Stops 


By R. W. Schabacker 


é 


after the first of October our average 

of fifty industrial and railroad stocks 
has reacted almost 10 points at the present 
writing and this is just about the maximum 
drop which we have anticipated and 
warned readers about since late last sum- 
mer, 


In prophecying such a reaction for Oc- 
tober, however, we have held that it would 
not indicate a definite reversal of the long 
upward trend in stock prices. 

If the upward trend is to continue, there- 
fore, the general market has had about 
enough decline for the present and should 
now turn about in pursuance of a recovery. 


ster the new high level recorded just 


T HE present status of the list is 
therefore rather critical. The writer 
is not at all certain that the bull market 
has not. received its death blow. But, 
from the action of the list itself, and until 
prices give the actual signal, he does not 
feel justified in announcing a turn at this 
time. 

The market has been in a very well de- 
fined upward trend, inside the bull market, 
for just about a year. It has not broken 
out of that upward trend—so from a tech- 
nical standpoint we are once again bullish 
and prepared to advise the repnschase of 
stocks sold on our previous advice in 
preparation for the intermediate reaction. 

The critical part of the situation, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that the averages are 
right about at the bottom of the upward 
trend and it would take only another day 
or two of weakness to break them down 
through their resistance levels. If that 





happens, then we should change our atti- 
tude on the market—definitely, and imme- 
diately. 

It would be the first time in over a year 
that the upward trend has been broken and 
would signal a longer and sharper decline 
than we have seen since the drastic reac- 
tion of February and March, 1926. 


HE best advice that may be given at 

this time, therefore, seems to be that 
the general market, following its October 
break, is again down to resistance levels, 
and from a technical standpoint stocks are 
a purchase. 

If the bull trend is to continue, then the 
averages must rally from their current low 
levels which, at this writing, are around 
177, and we believe they are going to do 
so—in fact, they may well have had a good 
recovery by the time these lines reach or 
readers. In that case, we can renew faith 
in the continued advance of prices and 
would expect stocks to go back up to new 
high levels for a while. 

On the other hand, if the average of 
fifty stocks does not rally and sinks below 
its resistance point of 176, we will have 
to revise our attitude on the market and 
would expect it to go considerably lower 


even than the current reaction has carried 
it. 


\ E are therefore once more moderzte- 
ly bullish on the general market and 
can advise the purchase of good stocks ‘or 
speculative recoveries. 
But we are prepared to switch our p0- 
sition on short notice and advise that all 
purchases be protected by close stops. 


FORB. 
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Established 1873 





Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 





Accounts Carried 


Conservative Margin 


Weekly 
Market Letter 


on request 





25 Broad Street, New York 


Telephone: Hanover 8030-8045, incl. 





























cAnnouncing 
A New Manual on 
Banks and Finance 


exclusively devoted to 
Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Insurance Com- 
panies, Surety, Casualty 
and Title Companies, 
Investment Trusts, 
Credit and Finance 
Companies and the 
many classes of Real 
Estate Corporations. 


The first issue of this 
notable new manual 
(now far advanced in 
preparation) will be 
ready early in 1928. 
Price $25. Advance sub- 
scriptions now being 
filed. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


Rail Profits 
Still Low 


Traffic Rises to Year’s High- 
est, But Loadings Are Still 
Far Below 1926—Net In- 
come at 4% Per Cent. 
Annual Rate 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor Railway Age 


OR the fifth consecutive month the rail- 
ways in August reported a decline in 
net operating income. The decline in that 
month was about $15,000,000, and made the 
net operating income for the first eight 
months of this year about $70,000,000 less 
than for the first eight months of 1926. 
The return reported as earned on prop- 
erty investment in the first eight months 
of this year was at the annual rate of 4.52 
per cent., as compared with 5.13 per cent. 
in the corresponding part of 1926. Doubt- 
less a decline in net will also be reported 
for September, as carloadings throughout 
that month were less than last year. 


Reduced Traffic 


| iava-<ong the middle of May to the begin- 
ning of October carloadings were 
steadily less than in 1926. They have re- 
flected both the strike in the union coal 
mines and a reduction of general business 
activity, there having been a decline in 
the loadings of every large group of com- 
modities. The recent opening of union 
mines in some states probably will cause 





an increase in the production of bituminous 
coal and lately there has been an increase 
in shipments of grain. 

We are now in the season when freight 
business usually reaches its peak, but in- 
dications are that the Fall and Winter traf- 
fic will not equal the record-breaking vol- 
ume of the same part of last year. If 
this should be the case, the net operating 
income earned during the rest of the year 
undoubtedly will continue to be less than 
in the closing months of 1926. 


Unfair Return 


~~ present trends of traffic, earnings 
and expenses throw much light on the 
real railway situation. Operating effi- 
ciency is the greatest ever known, and is 
still increasing. The freight service being 
rendered throughout the country ap- 
proaches perfection more nearly than ever 
before. The depression in agriculture has 
been given as the principal reason for hold- 
ing down, and even reducing, the rates of 
the western lines, but the prices of farm 
products now average as high as those of 
other commodities. 

Nevertheless, because of the continuing 
decline of passenger earnings and of the 
failure of freight business to continue to 
break all records, the railways, especially 
those of the west, are again falling far 
short of earning a “fair return,” regard- 
less of the basis taken for computing the 
percentage of return being earned. 

The Transportation Act, the passage of 
which inspired much optimism, will have 
been in effect eight years on March 1, 
1928. One naturally begins to wonder 
when, if ever, full effect will begin to be 
given to its rate-making provisions, and 
what the results in the railroad industry 





will be if the failure to do so is further 
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$6,000 
to 
$600,000- 


(without borrowing) 





It has been proved pos- 
sible to so increase one’s 
capital in an investment 
lifetime! 

The future—in which you 
are interested—should offer 
equal opportunities. 


May we send you complete 
details? 


Bates Reports 


The Babson Statistical Organization, 

Div. 13-1, Babson Park, Massachusetts 
Largest Statistical Community in America 
Send me, gratis, complete details abeut “$6,000 


I 
[ 
l 
| to $600,000. 
I 
| 
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.... Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 


for promptly and care- || 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


{ A free Information Bureau “| 





maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL. BANK 


! LOS ANGELES 
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Important Banking 
Changes 








National Union 
ation pebli) a! HOMAS L, ROBINSON bas te 
appointed vice-president, in charve of 
Mort rs | «& on & the Fifth Avenue Office, of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


ac George V. McLaughlin has resigned a; 
le executive vice-president of the Postal 


ee WAV DARD Telegraph-Commercial Cable Company to 


. accept the presidency of the Brooklyn 
of comparison in Mortgage Londs Trust Company. Ecwin P. Maynard, for 


mer president, becomes chairman. 


| Charles S. McCain, vice-president, was 
E.MBODYING every feature of protec- elected president and a director of the 


=~ tion which experience has suggested, National Park Bank, 
‘ : ‘ New York, succeed- 
including the guarantee of underlying ing the late Joho IL 
mortgages by one of the four following Fulton. James V. 
Surety Companies: 


Forrestal, of Dillon, 
Read & Company, 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. ———— * 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


rector. 
Sefellatiiielas 





| 


Sam Samuels suc- 
ceeds William F, 
Fitzsimmons as president of the American 
Union Bank, New York. Isidor Lauter- 
. stein has been elected first vice-president 
National Surety Co. and Benjamin Titman has been elected 

New York . second vice-president. 
These Bonds possess the essential require- Francis Lyman Hine, formerly presi- 
peatstene:) of an ideal investment. dent, and latterly chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the First National 
NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE CO. Bank of New York, died, at the age of 
Baltimore - - Maryland 


seventy-six, of heart disease and pneu- 
MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & CO. monia. 


Fiscal Agents Established 1899 
111 E. Redwood Street Baltimore, Maryland 

















History of State Debts 
HE National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks has recently issued an 
exhaustive volume entitled, “A Critical 
Analysis of State Debt.” 

The publication contains the history of 
the debt of each State of the Union, 
terms, purposes, payment provisions, se- 
curity and many other valuable statistics. 

















A New Financing Company 
pew of the newer companies in the 

supplementary banking and financial 
field is the Manhattan Financial Corpora- 
tion, which has recently offered for sub- 
scription its Class “A” shares which are 


in Yield— 
=! Leaders 







































































poonmeeneny « ° Pf er 
; 5.0% entitled to preferred cumulative dividends 
In Safety of $1.50 per share per annum. 
- M . Pe, The new company is being sponsored by 
te Ba s% EADERSHIP of Greenebaum the same group which originally organ- 
MUNICIPAL First Mortgage Real Estate ized the Times Square Trust Company, 
She Sia ht 40% Bonds as to INCOME, is and under such sponsorship will under- 
Se. —-\NANSIN Ped clearly indicated in the chart. take many of the propositions which the 
“luneary Bonds NN Their leadership as to SAFETY bank proper has been unable to handle. 
ee 35%1 is even more conclusively shown 
a the unequalled record estab- : 
ished by this House — 72 years 
Send for Investor’s Guide of prompt payment to investors Are You interested 
Our Investor's Guide will lead you of principal and interest. If you in These Stocks? 
pores rahe wowed — are interested in a 6% return 
indie: Meal cougen, with proven safety of principal Dodge Motors 
send for copy of Bond Yield Chart Yellow Truck 


ao-—— Mail This Coupott--e-een0=4 and Investor’s Guide. 


Gocenshonm Sens lavestment Comosny 


S, _Ltnmivnieweom cine | Greenebaum Sons 
lease send me without charge or obligation copy of 
Bond Yield Chart and Investor's Guide. Inve stmen 


i ea ieannade Oldest Real Estate Bond House 


FOUNDED 1855 —CHICAGO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


S. Porto Rico Sugar 
Remington-Rand 
Munsingwear 
Continental Motors 
Lehigh Power Securities 
New York Airbrake 


If so you will find a conserva- 
tive analysis of their future pros- 
pects on Page 72 of this issue. 
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Corporation, New York 
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\_____ Saleguarded Bonds . alte 
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A BROAD 
BEAR MARKET 
AHEAD? 


INCE September 16th, or over one month, the industrial securities that have been the 
leaders in the bull market since the summer of 1924—a period of three years—have 
failed to make substantial progress on the up side. 


While individual specialties have gone into new high ground, to be sure, this entire period, 
in which the volume of transactions has been the heaviest on record, has been punctuated 
by much selling, many issues reaching new low levels for the entire 1927 year. 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 


Are we finally rounding the crest of the wave? Will declines develop and carry through 
into a broad bear movement, to run over a period of years, exactly as has the bull 
movement? 


Or, are we simply experiencing a period of natural hesitation, with normal reactions in in- 
dividual issues, such as we saw in October, 1926, June, 1927, and again in early August, to 
be followed once more by a general‘advance to new high levels? 


TIME TO SELL, NOW? _- 


Should al] stocks be sold? Or, is there still opportunity for discriminating and profitab!e 
purchases? Is distribution really sufficiently widespread to warrant an entire withdrawal 
from any bullish commitment? 


The answers to these questions are of utmost importance to all investors, RIGHT NOW. 
They are answered, the plain unvarnished facts on the present stock market situation and 
the outlook are given, from an unbiased standooint, together with specific recommendations 
to take advantage of conditions immediately ahead, in our NEW Analysis, just off the 
press. 


Send for it and read it carefully. Simply ask for Bulletin FNO-1. 


American Institute of Finance 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE, 


| 260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me FREE Bulletin FNO-1 


Simply return the attached coupon and 
we will gladly mail you, without any ob- 
ligation, our NEW Analysis, together 
with specific recommendations for im- 


mediate use. 
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San Francisco 








EVERY INVESTOR 
Whose holdings total 
$25,000 or more 


DIVERSIFICATION 


VIGILANCE 


It tells briefly how the 
basic principles used by 
Trustees in administering 


large funds can be used 
by the private investor. 


Send for Booklet ND-2 


A.B.Leach«Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 
39 So. La. Salle St., Chicago 
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Take Profits 






























Is the stock mar- 
ket again becom- 
ing dangerous? 
Should the inves- 
tor make sure of 
his profits? 


These questions 
are definitely an- 
swered in the 
latest stock mar- 
ket summary is- 
sued by McNeel’s. 
—tLong range in- 
vestment policy— 
Stocks which 
would go down 
most in a market 
break—Five classes 
of securities and a 
policy for each— 
are other vital 
subjects treated in 


This Week’s Issue 
Complete 
Free on Request 
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HE motor stocks have been acting 
! far from consistently as a group 
and are following our previously 
expressed opinion that this class of stocks 
will show great irregularity within the 
next year. The field is too large for all 
existing companies to prosper and at least 
a few concerns which cannot stand the 
competitive pace ought to fall by the way- 
side within the next few years, while the 
bulk of business and the bulk of profits 
concentrate themselves in perhaps a half 
dozen large and strong concerns. 


Selection in the Motors 


Ov best choice of those to go on into 
eventual prosperity continues to in- 
clude the triumvirate of Packard, Chrysler 
and Hudson. Late in the summer we ad- 
vised getting out of Hudson and it has 
dropped to around 70. We would expect 
a fair recovery at least. 

Chrysler has reacted from its highest 
levels but has generally held pretty well 
and we thing it will soon seek a new top 
around 65 or 70. 


Packard Makes Good 


| pve coged has justified our various 
buying recommendations with a gen- 
erous advance from around 35 to current 
levels not far from 50. The company is un- 
questionably doing better business than 
almost any other of the motor concerns 
and is presently reported earning at a 
rate of around $7 per share per annum. 

This probably cannot last, however, and 
we think a couple more good spurts should 
present good levels for profit-taking. The 
stock still acts very well but if it advances 
to between 55 and 60 we would step aside, 
at least temporarily, to await an interme- 
diate reaction. 


Ford of Canada 


ITH the overture of the new Ford 

car, the long-awaited mystery of 
the year will be solved, and we are confi- 
dent enough of the selling ability of this 
model, to say nothing of our confidence in 
its performance, to predict a tremendous 
success. 

Next year is very likely to be “a Ford 
year” so far as the low-priced field is con- 
cerned and if the stock were on the mar- 
ket Ford Motor Company would be our 
selection as the best motor purchase. 

The closest the public can come to shar- 
ing in the potentially huge profits of the 
new Ford car is in purchase of Ford 
Motor Company of Canada. The stock is 
listed on the New York Curb Exchange 
and has already run up from below 400 
to current levels about 550. 


A High-Priced Speculation 


rok the fiscal year ended July 31, 1925, 
profits were over $6,000,000 or $87 a 
share on the 70,000 shares of $100 par 
capital stock outstanding, which is the 
company’s only capitalization. Last year 
they were $76 a share. 

The company has a profit and loss sur- 
plus of nearly $30,000,000 and a theoreti- 
cal book value of over $500 a share. 
Dividends have been irregular but $15 a 
share has been paid this year, compared 


with $10 a share in 1926. There have 
been rumors that the small stock issue 
would be split 10 to 1 on a no-par basis, 

High-priced as it is, we still think this 
stock is good for much higher prices be- 
tween now and next spring. 


The Dubious Motors 


WE won’t say they are headed for 
depression but we think the future 
outlook is at least less attractive for such 
companies as Jordan, Dodge, Pierce-Arrow, 
Yellow Truck, Moon and Studebaker. 
Willys-Overland, Auburn and General 
Motors are in better position and midway 
between the peaks and the valleys. 


Brown Boveri 


‘a HERE has been a good deal of bullish 
talk in “the street” lately about Ameri- 
can Brown Boveri Electric and usually this 
publicity prejudices the writer against a 
stock. In this case, however, the issue has 
had no large advance and the case for it 
appears sufficiently good to merit its con- 
sideration as a low-priced speculation. 

Although it does an electrical installa- 
tion business, by far the greater part of 
its assets and future lie in some of the 
best shipyards in the world, and among 
two or three of the best in America. 


Is Depression Over? 


A“ G with the general shipping de- 
pression Boveri has had some hard 
sledding in recent years and after a rapid 
drop in 1926 profits, they fell off further 
to barely cover the preferred dividend in 
the first half of the present year. 

We do not think the company’s earn- 
ings will come back with a rush, but we 
also do not think that it will be allowed to 
go to the wall, and if Brown Boveri can 
hang on about a year longer, it ought to 
emerge into some very nice profits. 


A Low-Priced Speculation 


| has part of the United States cruiser 
contract and stands to get more if we 
build them, and it looks as though we 
might. Also, it stands to benefit by plans 
now being formulated for a fast express 
service, supplemented by airplane, from 
this country to Europe, which would re- 
quire new and expensive equipment. 

At any rate, the stock has declined 
from a high of around 40 this year to a 
low just above 5, and although it has had 
some recovery, the price is still close to 
receivership levels at around 9. The stock 
should not be looked upon as anything 
more than a speculation, but from such a 
standpoint we think well of it. 


Lorillard 


ae the April 15 issue we recommended 
purchase of Lorillard on a basis of its 
new popular brand of cigarettes, Old Gold. 
The stock reached a low price of 24 to- 
ward the end of April and since then has 
advanced to 43, followed by a more recent 
reaction to around 37. 

Although we are not predicting a gold- 
mine for the long pull in this stock we do 
think that the current decline is mere- 
ly an intermediate reaction. We advise 
clients to hold the stock for a possible 
ride to 50 or above by early next year. 
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Dispute in 
Cotton 

















Hydro-ele tri. devecopment at Bristol, Tenn.- 








An Exhaustive Survey of Va, of the Watauga Power Company, 

Conditions and Explanation | Cities Service public utility subsidiary. 
| = of the Reaction in Cot- ia: a | 2 
basis, ton Prices—Staple ae = 
k “ Now Appears Too Eg Ly YT Ih Rig paz 
es be- A iif ji 

Low | hy | 
By I. V. Shannon | 

: for With Fenner & Beane 
‘uture 
such HE chief features of the cotton 
TOW, market during the past month were 
. the predictions of lower prices and 
neral adoption of large carry-over figures from 
lway last season by the Bureau of Economics 


of the Department of Agriculture with re- 
sultant stifling of the bull market and a de- 
cline of $20 a bele. 


lish d ri 24.45 for Decembe ' ; t t 
heri- Pace ce lhanagy ihe 24.72 "New York Us inves me n 


“_ before the Bureau of Economics es m 
st a ; # 
to interfere with the course of the market 
has by publishing statements to the effect that SO on ques you 
os the price was too high, and that the = _ 
sas ket was likely to decline in the next few A t 
1 months if the same relation existed be- an U epe n a n uncome 
lla- tween supply and price as in former years. 
Pe In order to sustain its position and bol- 
ster its argument the Bureau of Economics P — s 
ong adopted as its own consumption and carry- When you put your money - Cities Service 
over, fences authonas ae, = Common stock you are putting it to work 
ternationa ederation o pinners 0 
a, Manchester, England, and issued them in at good pay. In the last 17 years owners of 
os the form of an official statement. this sound security have been paid 182 
Report Upsets Market monthly dividends totalling more than 
in ies adoption of these figures by a $89,000,000 in cash, stock or the equivalent. 
governmental bureau started a con- 
n- troversy as to whether the consumption . 3 ‘ y ‘ 
ve and carry-over figures one by m, G. By investing regularly in this security you 
: Hester, Secretary of the New Orleans Cot- : . F 
. ton Exchange, whose figures have been ac- can create an investment capital that will 
0 cepted by the trade for fifty years, or work hard and soon provide for you an in- 
those gathered by other authorities an . 
adopted by the Bureau of Economics, re- dependent income. 
flected actual conditions. } 
Bullish confidence in still higher prices At the present price of Cities Service Com- 
was upset by the government’s figures and F he : 
predictions and an extended period of mon stock, an investment in it yields you 
liquidation was precipitated on the market about 8 ly, % in cash pom d sroole pee ra - 


at a time when the hedging movement was 
at its heaviest. Shorts added to the bur- 


den of the market by selling heavily for a , . ? 
reaction. The result was that December Mail the coupon f or f urther inf ormation 


declined to 20.45 in New Orleans and 20.32 about this investment opportunity 
in New York as this is written. 


Producers Suffer 








HERE is more to this controversy Hen herty 
over the amount of cotton consumed na 
last year, and carried over than a mere 
academic dispute between Secretary Hester GO'WALL ST. NEW YORK 
and the Bureau of Economics, as it means BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
a probable difference of $250.000.000 to 
$030,000,000 in the price which producers 
will receive for this year’s cotton crop. aig EO te Ae OE Ak |e | ee pe LE ON Se 
At one time it looked like producers 
might receive a billion and a half dollars, HENRY L. DOHERTY | Name 
or more, for their crop. Present indica- a ee et ee Se ee ten 
tions are that they will not receive much, 60 Wall St New York 
if anything, over last year as a result of ee 0) CR) oe. Bh 


the recent decline. Last year’s crop 

. ig $1.230,000,000. : plete information about 
e Bureau of Economics recently put eles Weadia @ihaaanens 

forth the claim that consumption of Amer- a. ee gn ae eo arre et SS ON ee eee 

ican lint cotton was 15.577,000 bales last (137 C-26) 

year, instead of 16,375.000 as reported by 


(Continued on page 67) 
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(a) Partly extra. 


Book ‘ Earns 
Value 1926 
$80 $10.87 
78 9.380 
166 9.40 
41 4:40 
140 6.67° 
96 7.45 
170 23.40 
138 7.08 
118 11.00 
139 Nil 
74 4.74 
34 0.62 
27 4.21 
228 23.42 
245 24.08 
187 11.58 
241 22.42 
140 17.20 
168 Z: 
48 12.36” 
101 7.83 
31 4.00° 
41 8.65 
48 12.36° 
36 3.33 
100 1.61 
40 4.05 
181 24.75 
100 Nil 
42 3.83 
27 2.65 
11 5.08 
10 8.25 
108 7.60 
54 6.87 
16 0.20 
94 9.43 
60 6.72 
12 1.15" 
30 4.03 
147 8.72 
Nil Nil* 
32 0.39* 
87 Nil 
177 19.27 
131 10.60 
Nil 6.46 
66 13.98 
26 1.45 
18 5.00° 
156 6.72 
10 4.09 
73 10.06 
40 2.48” 
141 8.21 
45 6.15 
28 8.68 
24 11.61 
55 4.83° 
25 Nil 
14 3.80 
155 10.42 
127 5.28 
105 4.63 
27 3.36" 
152 12.06 
9.785 
47 6.52 
18 2.67 
193 19.55 
36 3.00 
145 2.15 
56 5.80 
15 3.36 


(b) Year ended 
(h) Year ended July 31. 


(j) 
30. (q) Betore charges for depletion. 


aves Guide for [ 


Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Earns, 1927 
m = months 


$6.53, 6 m 
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Section One 
(See Page 68 for Second Section) 


Div. Long Term 

Rate Price Range 
PUP OUUCHOR oie. oc hccs $6a 147- 22; ’20-'26 
Allied Chemical .......... 6 149- 34; '20-'26 
Allis Chalmers ........... 6 97- 27; ’20-’26 
PICA COR. oii cis kec hives 2 63- 39; 1926 
Amer. Car & Fd’ry........ 6 116- 91; ’25-’26 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 145- 65; °’23-'26 
Amer. Smelt & Refin...... 8 152- 29; '21-'26 
Amer. Sugar Refin........ 5 96- 36; ’21-'26 
Amer. Tel & Tel.......... 9 151- 96; ’21-’26 
AACS. WODIER 6ocicccccces Re 166- 19; ’20-’26 
Anaconda Copper ......... 3 67- 28; '20-’26 
Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”... .. 28- 13; '25-'26 
Assoc. Dry Goods ......... 2.50 6l- 37; '25-'26 
Atch., Topeka & S. F...... 7 172- 76; ’21-'26 
Atlantic Coast Line ....... 10a 268- 77; ’21-'26 
Atlantic Refining ......... 4 154- 78; °’22-’26 
Baldwin Locomotive ...... 7 168- 62; °19-’26 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 6 110- 30; ’21-’26 
Bethlehem Steel .......... Ne 97- 37; ’20-'26 
Brook-Manhattan Trans. .. 4 78- 9; ’23-'26 
Brook. Union Gas ........ 5 100- 56; °24-'26 
Brown Shoe ............%. 2 157- 33; °16-’26 
Burroughs Add. Mach...: 3 124- 45; ’24-'26 
California Packing ........ 4 75-.66; 1926 
California Pertoleum ..... 1 38- 17; ’23-'26 
Central Leather pfd....... -. 109- 28; ’20-'26 
Cerro de Pasco............ 5a 74- 23; ’20-'26 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 179- 46; ’21-’26 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul pfd... .. 55- 7; ’21-'26 
Childs Company .......... 2.40t 75- 32; '24-'26 
Cite Copper ........0000. 2.50 39- 8; ’20-'26 
Chrysler Corp. ........... 3 55- 28; °25-’26 
GUN kx ccadnsasscese’ 5 178- 83; ’24-’26 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... : 54- 20; ’21-26 
Columbia Gas & Elec..... 5 91- 33; ’24-'26 
Congoleum-Nairn ......... Ss 67- 12; ’23-'26 
Consol. Gas of N. Y...... 5 146- 57; °20-’26 
Continental Can .......... 5 94- 43; '23-’26 
Continental Motors ....... 0.80 16- 5; ’22-’26 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 52- 31; '24-'26 
Crucible Steel ............ 6 278- 48; °16-'26 
Cuba Cane Sugar......... ee 60-. 5; ’20-'26 
Cuban Amer. Sugar....... 1 39- 11; ’21-’26 
Davison Chemical ........ ze 81- 20; ’20-’26 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 184- 90; °21-'26 
Del., Lack & West........ 7a 154- 93; °21-'26 
Dedwee Bros. “A... us... ms 49- 21; °25-'26 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 8 360-105 ; ’22-’26 
Elec. Power & Light...... 7 40- 17; ’25-’26 
Elec. Refrigeration ......... 91- 33; 1926 
Uh ae Se a, 42- 10; ’23-’26 
Fleischmann Co. ....:.... 3 58- 32; ’25-'26 
Foundation Co. ........... 5 184- 58; °23-'26 
Freeport Texas ........3.. 4 37- 7; ’20-'26 
General Asphait .......... - 94- 23; ’20-’26 
General Electric .......... 4 96- 79; 1926 
General Motors .......... a 226- 55; ’24-'26 
Gen. Railway Signal....... 5 94- 60; ’25-’26 
Ol" | eee Py 83- 38; ’22-’26 
Goodrich, B. F.....,...... 4 88- 17; ’20-'26 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 50- 7; °22-'26 
Great Northern, pfd....... 5 96- 53; ’21-'26 
Gulf States Steel......... Me 105- 25; ’20-’26 
Hudson & Manhat........ 2.50 42- 20; °24-’26 
Fiuagson motor ........... 5 140- 20; ’22-26 
Hino: Cental. ...,.<5:. <2 7 127- 77; °23-'26 
Interboro Rapid Tr....... Ne 39- 9; ’22-'26 
Int. Business Machines.... 4 57- 38; 1926 
Int. Combustion Eng....... 2 70- 19; °22-’26 
Int. ‘Piarvester ..........5 6t 158-67; °20-’26 
RG, PRAOUOE cavin sees cctv 2 49- 10; °20-’26 
International Paper ...... 2 92 28; ’20-’26 
Kennecott Copper ........ 5 64- 14; ’20-’26 
oe ee ae ere 1.20 82- 42; 1926 
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Prices 1927 Aprox. Yield 
High Low Prices 


199%4-134% 
1694-131 
11834- 88 


67¥%- 43% 


109%4- 95 
116 -103 
18014-132% 


9534-79 
18514-14914 


333%- 16% 


13134-107 


2653%4-143% 
125 -106% 
663%4- 4354 
70%- 53 
15454- 895% 
46%4- 30% 
1344%4- 90 
70 - 60% 
32%- 20 
91 - 54 
68 - 58 
21834-151% 


623%- 38% 
129 - 96% 
96%- 42% 
9834- 82% 
263%4- 17% 
121%- 94 

77¥2- 58% 
133%4- 10 

63%- 46% 
96%4- 77 

10%- 6% 
28%4- 21% 


40%- 26% 


230 -171% 


34374-168 


29%4- 16% 
37%4- 9% 
6934- 39% 
64%4- 46% 
8854- 46 
9434- 34 


141 -113% 
153%4- 82% 
59 - 37% 


657%- 40% 
91%4- 48% 
13934-121% 
52%- 30% 
94 - 53% 
64 - 43% 
237 -135% 
75 - 38% 
64 - 39% 


77%4- & 
77%4- 45% 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 32 (g) Year ended 
ear ended Aucust 31. (k) Year ended September 30 (mn) Year ended October 31. 
(r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 
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_— (Continued from page 65) 

Mr. Hester, and that the surplus or carry- 
over frum last season was 7,838,000 bales 
of lint instead of 6,952,000 as estimated 
by Mr. Hester. 

The future price of cotton depends 
largely upon which set of figures is 
adopted or accepted by the trade as re- 
flecting actual conditions. 

The South has accepted Mr. Hester’s 
figures and based its calculations and 











. Yield When you come operations on them, expecting that the 
% price would eventually work up to 27 or 
3.4 30 cents a pound, because of the short 
3.9 WEST crop this season and uncertainty sure to 
5.3 arise over the next one before it is planted. 
be Spinners, on the other hand, especially 


foreign spinners, and some large spot and 


7. : inan- ; : 

is Make this Bank your Finan speculative interests appear to have 

57 cial Headquarters. We have adopted the figures promulgated by the 

48 convenient branch offices in Bureau of Economics and based their 

_ Los Angeles and 46 other Operations on expectation of lower prices 

6.1 cities in the southern half of as predicted by it. 

51 California. Our Head office, Purchases Curtailed 

5.4 a sty geles, will has Maes oh A> a result, spinners have bought spar- 

A ee ee ee ingly and have not fixed the prices on icp aca ot 
formation before you come. what cotton they did buy and used, thus a 

2.1 depriving the market of much of its ac- 10- to 24-Day Cruises to 
49 LoS ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL customed buying power at a time when a con Ppname Connl, Costa 
_ hedging was heaviest and buying was Honduras, Spanish one Me _ 
3 TRUST & SAVINGS BANK needed most. Great White Fleet Cruises to the p poming 
46 Consolidation of The First National The Bureau of Economics admitted to a tor ake commer beat ‘sccommoda, 
21 Bank of Los Angeles and the Southern Representatives in Congress that Sos, maner ee adhore, selioeed joutners, 
61 Pacific-Southwest Trust & Sav- it had not gathered any information on Siviest ts-alcdaedt—aed cuemiiiad fo 40- 
50 ings Bank. consumption and carry-over but had cluded in the price you pay for — — 
Capital - - - - - $12,250,000 adopted figures gathered by others, and ae Paced 
77 Surplus ----- $8,000,000 that its figures in foreign consumption and Addnets Piesinast Chained 
47 stocks were compiled by the International UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Undivided Profits, $7,750,000 Room 1626 


Federation of Spinners. 



































































































7.7 Branches: I personally believe in Mr. Hester's fig- - en ee A sar gi 
7.6 throughout Southern California ures because I am familiar with the con- “Caribbean Cruises” 
= ditions under which they are post ige cog en Temes ta 
_ know them to be reliable. A check of his 
56 |) figures for a number of years back will 
a N show that they balance year after year 
43 \ e with the census figures on ginnings, while 
6.8 \ A Practic al he is the only authority that obtains con- 
y \ 4 sumption of cotten ~ channels other than 
m4 NY the cotton mills. utside consumption 
7.0 ‘ Guide was very large last season. f| frov 
43 N No other authority, not even the census W. 
HIS practical booklet bureau, has been able to make its figures These Stocks ? 
a has been the keynote of on supply and distribution balance, largely 
4.6 : . because they have not learned how to pre- Chesapeake & Ohio, Montgomery 
55 the successful investing ex- vent duplication in figures, as has Mr. pana eer 8 and Columbian Carbon 
21 perience of thousands who Hester, because of his 50 years’ experience. These stocks. ge Ae ag 
started with a few hundred. The census statement of supply and dis- Seveion has been recommending, as pur- 
< Likewise it has opened the tribution for the past year shows a dis- sete leak Shee, a ee 
pe eyes of many large invest- crepancy of 168,000 bales. | ete Ret again, as ya ag 
ors who have followed Discrepancies in Figures show _ heavy declines. What docs thas 
8 these rules and diversified : mean? 
).0 “erage A FORMER president of the New 
1.3 —_$= \ p Ranch Sil York Cotton Exchange points out A Selective Market 
i funds to large discrepancies in the figures of the Stocks must be analyzed, one by one, 
.0 greater International Federation of Spinners in a oe om ~ Mong. merits. What outlook, 
a - safety published statement. He says a compila- pence inci — rtreorn : 
.6 this and in- tion of cotton ginned, carry-over and city Fo ates fl Columbian Carben arbo 
oe \! valuable come. crop for past eight years show a supply of Dodge Bros. ? Gimbel Bros.? 
2 \\ ps A 108,672,000 bales of lint cotton during this ae Seen A ad 
‘“ \\ to you free period. Am. Tel. & Tel.? Radio Corp. Am.? 
0 N ; ‘ 
a \ ¥ During same period the International 
: \ om Se perme eae Federation of Spinners reported ae analyzes ‘all these stocks, and’ pointe ext 
\ tion of 98,651,000 bales of cotton. e w avor—and which to avoid. 
\ AMERICAN BOND & Federation reports a carry-over of 7,838,- This latest analysis should prove valu- 
. \ MORTGAGE Co. 000 bales at end of season, whereas the ae, 99 pore reports already have 
6 \ Established 1904 Incorporated difference a - supply and its wee merits of our Complete Security Market 
2 \ i sumption would indicate a carry-over 0 rvice a few extra copies of this un- 
6 \ a vv oot Chicane, \ | 10,021.000, if its consumption figures were | |] ficey.,tsipiul analysis are reserved for 
| | ort Dearborn St., cago cttnaliiie: 
345 Madison Ave., New York The Bureau of Economics adopted the . 7 * 
Philadelphia Boston larger carry-over figures of the Interna- * on ree 
| cesened Ey de tional Federation and makes use of them Stock Market Outlook” 
Detroit a 30other cities in combination with its chart on the rela- , 
. ee rs tion between supply and price as a basis American Securities Service 
) = for predicting lower prices. 1036 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section Two 
(See page 66 for First Section) 
Thou. 

Shares Book Earns Earns, 1927 Div. Long Term Prices 1927 Approx. Yield 

Par Out Value 1926 m= months Rate Price Range High Low Price % 
50 1,211 $102 $8.27 $1.42, 6 m Lehigh Valley ............ $3.50 106- 40; ’21-’26 137%4- 9934 103 3.4 
a ima. 2 an. <@ebeca Liggett & Myers “B”...... 4a 103- 49; '24-’26 128 - 85% 123 3.2 
No 1,061 35 6.02’ 5.09, 9 m i - 9 Sey eayrre 2 48- 10; ’21-’26 63%- 46% 60 3.3 
25 500 30 an )60OttiéM whanew's Loose-Wiles Biscuit ...... 1.60 178- 36; ’23-'26 56%4- 35% 49 3.2 
100 1,169 164 a.  eéebes Louisville & Nashville..... 7 155- 36; ’21-’26  159%%-1283, 156 4.5 
No 713.—ss« 68 9.86 4.36, 6 m BERGE THUGS occccccccces 6 242- 25; ’20-’26 11834- 88% 107 5.4 
No 350 62 9.20° 13.20” EI. 6 vw hicnas peas 5 131- 54; ’22-’°26 21534-124 215 2.3 
No 2,317 39 6.06 Nil, 6 m Tree a 63- 12; ’21-’26 58%4- 31 33 ~ 
No 1,357 46 5.90 3.38, 6 m* Mid-Continent Pet ........ as 62- 22; ’20-’26 393%- 25% 26 _ 
No 808 118 wae. - dedees Missouri-Kan.-Texas ...... - 47- 7; ’21-’26 56%4- 31% 45 _ 
100 828 125 6.10 Nil, 6 m Missouri Pacific .......... ot 45- 8; ’22-’26 62 - 37% 57 ~ 
No 1,141 30 6.25 Nil, 6 m Montgomery Ward ....... 4 84- 12; '22-'26 85%4- 60% 82 49 
No 2,730 16 8.50? 5.78, 9 m rer errreee 4 71- 52; 1926 93%- 60% 88 4.6 
25 2045 42 6.32 5.44,9 m National Biscuit .......... 6a 102- 38; ’23-'26  150%4- 9434 142 4.1 
No 1,100 25 6.14 3.00, 6 m Nat. Cash Register “A”... 3 54- 37; 1926 4834- 39% 45 6.3 
No 200 29 _— 8 8§=—s aaawk National Bellas Hess...... ms Listed 1927 4414. 31% 35 _ 
100 310 200 ee National Lead ............ 5 181-63; ’20-’26 129 - 95 122 4.1 
100 §=3,833 +=150 14.52 6.66, 6 m New York Central ....... 8 148- 64; ’21-’26 171%4-137% 165 48 
100 303 261 20.11 7.60, 6 m N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.. 6 205- 67; ’23-’26 13534-110 131 46 
100. 1,571 106 5.24 1.67, 6 m N. ¥., N. H. & Hart...... ia 48- 9; ’21-’26 5854- 41% 53 _ 
100 1,380 180 ss everee Norfolk & Western....... 8 171- 88; ’21-’26 19534-156 189 4.2 
10 4078 22 rr North American .......... 10r 75- 18; '23-'26 64%4- 45% 62 10.0 
100 2,480 175  ~ gha bata Northern Pacific ......... 5 91- 48; ’21-’26 97 - 78 95 5.4 
25 740 837 6.30 3.44, 6 m Owens Bottle ............ 3u 91- 24; ’20-’26 8414- 75% 78 8.8 
25 2300 22 2.45 1.29, 6 m Pacific Gas & Elec........ 2 34- 18; ’23-’26 45%- 31 42 48 
10 3,004 16 5.27) 3.00, 9 m Packard Motor .......... 2.40 49- 10; ’22-’26 49%- 33% 47 49 
50 2,421 58 9.32 3.23, 6 m Pan-Amer. Pete., “B”..... 4 96- 34; ’21-’26 663%4- 455% 4 8.0 
No 571 108 8.12 5.24, 6 m Paramount-Fam.-Lasky .... 10a 128- 40; ’20-’26 11434- 92 109 9.2 
50 10,000 87 ——— weaeas Pennsylvania R. R......... 3.50 57- 32; ’21-'26 68 - 56% 66 5.2 
100 450 142 | ee Pere Marquette .......... 6 122- 36; ’23-’26 14034-114% 130 4.6 
50 930 76 eee Philadelphia Company .... 4 91- 31; ’22-’26 110 - 85% 102 40 
No 330 = Nil 1.42 Nil, 6 m Pierce-Arrow .......00000 is 83- 6; ’20-’26 2354-, 9% 10 _ 
100 124 237 a Pressed Steel Car......... = 114- 39; ’20-’26 78 - 36% 71 _— 
No — 3.577 21 re Public Service of N. J..... 2 34- 31; 1926 46%- 32 43 4.3 
No 3.375 80 6.00° 3.60, 9 m Pullman Incorporated ..... 4 200- 88; ’20-’26 827%%4- 733%4 80 5.0 
No 1,155 12 3.55 Nil, 6 m onc cance haan xa 78- 26; '24-’26 693%4- 41% 69 — 
50 =:1.400 83 F rer CN Res oda neh ak eas Sa 101- 52; '22-’26 1233%4- 94 113 4.4 
No 1,252 6 ee Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... 1.60t Listed 1927 47\%4- 27% 29 9.1 
100 300 = 221 11.05 3.86, 6 m Republic Iron & Steel...... 4 125- 40; ’20-’26 757%- 56% 62 6.5 
100 505 145 14.17 3.25, 6 m St. Louis-San Fran........ 8a 104- 15; ’20-’26 117%4-1003%4 112 7.1 
100 164 «175 Bee c8ck St. L.-Southwestern ....... me 74- 11; ’20-’26 93 - 61 81 —_ 
100 370 =115 4.71 0.86, 6 m Seaboard Air Line......... ad 54- 2; ’20-'26 411%4- 28% 33 _ 
No 4200 30 ey Sears Roebuck ............ 2.50 58- 44; 1926 79%- 51 76 3.4 
No 4,500 52 3.53 2.78, 6 m Sinclair Consol. Oil ...... is 40- 15; ’20-’26 223%- 15% 16 _ 
100 100 = =203 ee Sloss-Sheffield Steel ...... 6 144- 42; ’20-’26 13414-113 122 49 
100 3.724 154 RNR Southern Pacific ......... 6 112- 67; ’21-’26 12554-106% 123 49 
100 =1.300 =:187 | Sere Southern Railway ........ 7 131- 17; ’21-’26 137-119 134 5.2 
No 1.236—s 61 C—lO—Fa—rer Standard Gas & Elec...... 3.50 69- 31; '24-’26 6534- 54 62 5.2 
No 12602 44 Cae )~—oncaweea Standard Oil of Cal....... 2 135- 51; ’21-’26 6034- 503% 53 3.9 
25 24.145 35 Sarre Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a 48- 31; ’22-’26 41%- 35% 39 3.9 
No 6m =—s_ «42 8.42 4.28, 6 m Stewart-Warner .......... 6 125- 21; ’20-’26 7434- 54% 71 8.5 
No 1.875 50 6.67 4.27, 6 m Studebaker Corp. ......... 5 66- 30; ’24-’26 63%%4- 49 57 8.8 
25 6.578 45 rere Texas Corporation ........ 3 58- 29; ’21-’26 58 - 45 50 6.0 
No 2.540 6 3.70 2.41, 6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 4 53- 39; 1926 813%4- 49 76 5.3 
No __ 1,201 24 7.05 4.50, 6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 5a 86- 28; ’22-'26  142%4- 78 118 4.2 
100 62 11.00 4.30, 6 m Tobacco Products ......... 7 117- 45; ’20-’26 1103%- 9234 95 7.3 
25 400 «= 38 4.41 2.86, 6 m Underwood Typewriter ... 4 65- 36; ’23-’26 60%- 45 59 6.8 
No 2440 65 9.08 3.84, 6 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 6 101- 78; 1926 1447%- 9834 129 4.6 
25 3.789 43 3.12 2.24, 9 m Union Oil of Cal......... 2 58- 35; '24-’26 5614- 39% 41 49 
100 §=2223 = 183 ar: kaanke Union Pacific ............ 10 168-110; ’20-’26 19734-15914 192 5.3 
i a. A, a / i rrr 4 126- 99; 1926 150 -113% 142 2.9 
100 12 212 ne: © --seeks U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 10 250- 10; ’20-'26 246 -190%% 206 5.0 
100 240 «168 here U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 5 98- 35; ’20-’26 89 - 69 75 6.7 
No 646 54 213° 546,99 m U. S. Realty & Improve... 4 185- 41; ’21-’26 6714- 54 62 6.5 
10 R10 —:174 10 54 0.78, 6 m ee ba 144- 22; ’20-’26 67%- 37% 52 _ 
100 «(7,116 «171 10.80 5.60, 6 i ere 7 161- 70; ’20-’26 160%4-1113% 147 4.7 
1 646 =158 eo keaees Wabash Railway .......... dh 52- 6; ’20-’26 81 - 40% 70 _ 
199 6n0 ~=—«:108 LS ree Western Pacific .......... mm 4Q- 12; ’20-’26 4714- 25% 40 _ 
100 998-182 15.25 1128 9m Western Union .......... 8 158- 76; ’21-’26 170%-144% 161 5.0 
No 3172 16 3 32 1.45, 6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 146- 76; ’23-’26 501%4- 445% 45 4.3 
50 =. 2.200 73 §95° 231. 4 m Westinghouse Electric .... 4 80- 38; ’21-’26 8954- 67% 84 48 
50 RAN 56 275 11, 6 m Wate BRGIOES on ncccccecs 4 105- 29; ’20-’26 5834- 36 38 = 10.5 
5 2877 20 025 1.83, 6 m Willvs-Overland .......... ‘a 35- 4; ’20-’26 2434- 13% 14 - 
25 3.900 44 2 ee Woolworth, F. W. ........ 5 222- 72; ’24-'26 192 -11734 185 2.6 


(a) Partly extra. (h) Vear ended Tanuary 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ende« 
June 30. (h) Vear ended July 31. (i) Vear ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended Novem 


iy 3n. beg Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v 
months. 
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E. A. Pierce & Co. 


Successors to 
A. A. Housman-Gwathmey & Co. 


11 Wall Street :-: New York 


POSITIONS of | stock 
and leading commodity 
markets analyzed in our 
current Fortnightly Re- 
view. 





Copy on request 





MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Curb Market 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 
Rubber Exchange of New York 
Chicage Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Dallas Cotton Exchange 
Houston Cotton Exchange 
Liverpool Cotton Assn. Associate Members 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Memphis Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
San Francisco Stock & Bond Exchange 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Winnipeg Stock Exchange 





BRANCHES 
Buffalo Portland, Ore. 
Chicago pore San Francleso 
ees Pesetes Springfield, Mase 
Giamilton, Ont, Paterson n— 
Houston * Philadelphia Toronto, Ont. 
Los Angeles Pittsfield Vancouver, B.C. 
New Haven Plainfield Washington 























Should All Stocks 
Now Be Avoided? 


TOCKS have gone up and up. Brokers’ 

loans have reached a new peak. Specula- 
tion is increasing. The investment market shows 
signs of being glutted. Are these unmis- 
takable signs of a drastic decline in stocks 
—to come soon? Should investors now get out 
of the market and prepare to buy at much lower 
rices? Or will many sell much higher 

fore they react substantially? 

Bulletins just issued by Investment Research Bureau 
tell what the Stock Market is likely to do next. You 
are told which stocks to buy, which to hold, which to 
tell. Numbered among these are: 


Bethichem Steel International Nickel 


Texas Guif Greene Cananea 
Anaconda International Paper 
General Meters, New Lehn & Fink 

Hudson General Railway Signal 
Phillips’ Petroleum Reynolds “B’’ 

Baltimore & Ohie Liggett & Myers 

New York Central Fleischmann 


Corn Products Household Products 
Crucible Atlantic Refining 
Kennecott hesapeake Corporation 
Marland Ol! Texas & Pacific 

Rock Island American Sugar 


Cerro de Pasce American Home Products 


and many others. Information relative to the above 
stocks will be sent to you free upon request without 
obligation. Just address: 


Investment Research Bureau 
Div. 155, Auburn, New York 
st 


_—. 








How Many of 
Your Executives 
Read Forbes 
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(Continued from page 67) 


The Bureau, however, overlooked the 
fact that the market discounts what is 
likely to happen rather than what has al- 
ready occurred, and that the advancing 
tendency at the time of the issuance of its 
predictions was due to an effort on the 
part of the market to discount the prob- 
ability of a comparatively small carry- 
over. Had the Bureau given considera- 
tion to the possibility of a greatly de- 
duced carry-over, it might have issued en- 
tirely different price predictions. 

If the Government’s October forecast 
of a crop of 12,678,000 bales material- 
izes, the indicated supply will be 19,600,000 
of lint in round numbers, if Mr. Hester’s 
figures on carry-over are adopted. 

As consumption continues of record- 
breaking proportions there is every reason 
to believe it will approximate 16,000,000 
bales of lint, unless something unforeseen 
develops to check it. 

Such a consumption points to a carry- 
over of lint at the end of the season of 
approximately 3,600,000 bales. 

The price of spot cotton should average 
27 cents a pound with such a carry-over 
in sight, according to the effect of the law 
of supply and demand on prices as worked 
out by the Bureau of Economics in its 
charts. 

If, on the other hand, the figures taken 
to work out the prospective carry-over are 
those gathered by the International Fed- 
eration of Spinners of Manchester the 
total indicated supply will be around 
20,500,000. If consumption should not ex- 
ceed the figures reported by the Federa- 
tion last year the probable carry-over 
would be 4,800,000 or say 5,000,000, if the 
consumption fell off even a little. 


Supplies Ample 


UCH a carry-over as this points to an 

average price of 19 cents a pound at 
New Orleans, according to the charts of 
the Bureau of Economics, as it seems to 
assure the spinning trade ample supplies 
for the season. 

I give below the two charts on the rela- 
tion between supply and prospective carry- 
over and price as compiled and published 
by the Bureau of Economics: 


Relation Between Supply and Price 


: Price of Spots 
When supply is Averages 
13,000, DE Ghshknkasossahcdsaanocan 1.00 cents 
RI RII sive06snusescsdenbameeod 00 
PEE, TEE 60 60:006000ss0s0<s0enbane 24.00 “ 
SERED TOON 6.b:c.0005000d0ceucssonwees 18.00 “ 
eres peeenene ser na = 
SESE WOE. © becnsnndcedeansnsesatane 13.00 “ 
Carry-Over and Average Prices 
Season Carry-over Average price 
1923-24 2,990, “ie 
1922-23 3,296,000 24.08 
1924-25 3,567,000 24.27 
1921-22 5,296,000 17.78 
1925-26 5,730,000 18.85 . 
1920-21 9,365,000 16.08 


Present indications are that it will be 
some time, probably not until after the 
peak of the hedging movement has been 
passed, before cotton resumes its upward 
movement, unless an early frost or a re- 
duced estimate from the government con- 
vinces the spinning trade that the crop is 
shorter than current estimates indicate. 
Most of this branch of the trade appear 
to believe the crop is under-estimated. 

In the end, however, the law of supply 
and demand, which has been temporarily 
interrupted by the controversy over the 
supply and carry-over figures, will prevail 
and the price should eventually rise to 27 
cents, I believe, but possibly not until we 
approach the time of planting the next 





crop. 
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PROFITS 


ROFITS are the life- 

blood of capital. When 
rising costs consistently 
cut profits, production 
charts become the hand- 
writing on the wall. 


Time then to consider a 
change. 


Investigate the Caro.inas, 
where all the requirements 
of successful manufactur- 
ing at low production costs 
are admirably fulfilled and 
immediately you vision 
DWINDLING COStS With GREATER 
production. 


Many industries have 
moved to the Carolinas to 
their greater profit and en- 
joyment. We can supply 
you with the facts upon 
which they based their 
decisions. 


Carolina Power & Light Company 


INDUSTRIAL (@%& 
A 
BUREAU EN: 


2 
Om Paty 


RALEIGH 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Send for 
Booklet 
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The 
Human Side 


of a $10 Bill 


Life for the average $10 bill is 
just one pocketbook atter 
another—it never gets a chance 
to settle down and show what 
it can do—you have a $10 bill 
in your pocket right now that 
can do a real job if only you'll 
give it an opportunity! 


Put it to work under the 
Prudence Partial Payment Plan 
and watch it grew into a Guar- 
anteed 5% % PRUDENCE-BOND! 


All Partial Payments of $10 
or more draw 5% % interest. 


Ask for Booklet 


Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P.M. 
The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y .S:ate Banking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
162 Remsen St. 161-10 Jamaica Ave. 
Arooklyn, N. Y. Jamaica, N. Y. | 
eewszns Mf ail for Booklet . 


F.M.1083 
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Maturing Bonds— 
Bonds Called for Redemption 


Interest will cease, principal will be 
returned to ycu on a certain date; 
unless you reinvest, your money will 
lie idle. 

You demand safety of principal—you 
want an adequate income—how com- 
bine the two? 

For over 54 years Smith First Mort- 
gage Investments have been safe and 
yieided a sat:sfactory income — they 
are universally looked upon as “ideal 
investments.” 


Smith First Mortgage 
Bonds are Safe Bonds 
—Yield 6%% net—De- 
nominations $1000. 
$5C0 $1°0.—Matur ties 
to meet your require- 
ments. 


Do not delay reinvesting—but before 
you do, ask about th.s House and the 
Bonds it offers—you have only to re- 


quest Booklet **99.52°° 
for complete information. 


‘Ske FHSMITH ©. 


“Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Branch Ofices in — Chicago — and Other Cities 


Kindly send booklet and information regarding 
Smirn Bonps. 


NAME 





“99-52” 


ADDRESS 
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Labor and Wage Survey 
in Building Trades 


Peace in New York City Assured by Continuance of Highest 
Wage Scale Ever Paid—Labor Troubles Possible in the 
West—Residential Construction on the Increase 


By Frank E. Perley 


have been developments of far- 

reaching importance in the build- 
ing industry,—developments which bear 
directly on labor conditions in the con- 
struction field. In New York City two 
years more of uninterrupted peace seems 
assured, but in the United States at large 
the way has been opened for disturbances 
perhaps on a large scale. 

Peace between builders and employes in 
the metropolis during 1928 and 1929 is 
foreshadowed by the agreement of the 
Building Trades Council and the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association to extend 
for two years from December 31 next the 
prevailing wage scale, under which a bil- 
lion dollars of construction work is being 
completed this year. 


Highest Wages on Record 


This agreement, affecting 100,000 work- 
ers in thirty unionized trades, assures the 
members a continuation of the highest 
wages ever known in the industry. Struc- 
tural housesmiths, hoisting engineers and 
stone masons and setters will continue to 
get $14 a day; slate and tile roofers, 
$13.50; blacksmiths, bluestone cutters, 
boilermakers, carpenters, cement mason3, 
dock-builders and pier carpenters, electrical 
workers, elevator constructors, glaziers, 
machinists, metallic lathers, roofers and 
sheet metal workers, steam and hot water 
fitters, stone cutters and tile layers, $12 a 
day; and other classes of workers’ wages 
in proportion. Under existing agreements 
bricklayers and plasterers already were as- 
sured of $14 a day until the end of 1929 
and plumbers and gasfitters, $12 a day. 


LD =: the last few weeks there 


Stability for Future 


HILE these scales have been held 

largely responsible for the prevail- 
ing high cost of construction in the metro- 
polis, leaders in the industry hail the new 
agreement with satisfaction because of its 
stabilizing effect. Builders and lenders know 
exactly what conditions they will have to 
meet as to labor and can plan accordingly. 
By the end of 1927 they will have carried 
out in New York City one-seventh of the 
year’s construction program for the entire 
country and they feel that such a showing 
in the face of these record wage payments 
justifies optimism for 1928. 

Through the United States generally, 
however, the outook for a peaceful labor 
market is not so good. Doubt on this point 
has been created by the action of the 
Building Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in officially with- 
drawing from the National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards. This action, an- 
nounced at the recent annual convention of 
the Federation at Los Angeles, scraps an 
agency which for eight years has been 
seeking, with considerable success, to set- 
tle by peaceful agreements disputes be- 
tween unions as to their rights. 


The Building Trades Department of the 
Federation represents 1,250,000 workers in 
the building trades outside New York City 
and, with the National Board no longer 
in a position to function effectively, a re- 
sumption of strikes similar to those which 
played havoc in the industry in former 
years becomes a threatening possibility. 


Labor Peak Passed 


fed dite results may follow the 
withdrawal of union labor from the 
National Board of Jurisdictional Awards, 
it is evident that prominent labor leaders 
regard this as an unfavorable time for 
starting any trouble. The President of 
the Bricklayers’ Union, W. J. Bowen, 
voiced this sentiment recently. “Employment 
today,” he said, “is not what it was a year 
ago, still less than what it was two years 
ago,” and he warned his followers that 
the peak in their trade has passed. “There 
are many persons,” he also observed, “who 
will tell us that the high tide of employ- 
ment will continue indefinitely. It is easy 
to make predictions of this kind and easy 
to accept them. It takes more courage to 
face the unpleasant facts, but it is wiser 
to accept them than to continue in a course 
that must lead to disillusionment.” 

Proof that this is a correct analysis of 
the situation from a labor point of view is 
seen in the fact that “snowhalling’”’ no 
longer is practiced and the payment of big 
bonuses on top of the established wage 
scales has ceased. In a broader sense it is 
recognized that the demand for labor in 
building no longer exceeds the supply. 


Wwit8 only two months remaining in 
which to complete the construction 
records for 1927 the year’s trend becomes 
more definitey fixed. Residential building, 
while not maintaining the volume reached 
last year, continues to constitute the prin- 
cipal item in the tables for recent weeks. 
September construction totalled approxi- 
mately $570,000,000 for the United. States 
as a whole, and of this total more than 
$220.000.000 was for residential projects. 
Public buildings, hospitals, institutions, me- 
morial and religious structures also consti- 
tuted an impressive item in the contracts 
awarded for September, these various 
projects representing a cost of about 
Contracts for nearly $24.000,000 for au- 
ditoriums. theatres, clubs and other social 
and_ recreational enterprises also were 
awarded during the month, in addition to 
awards totalling upwards of $140.000.000 
for highways, bridges and other public 
works. Industrial construction also fig- 
ured largely in the September contracts. 
During the first nine months of the year 
the nation’s construction program amount- 
ed to approximately $5.270,000,000 in 
awarded contracts, strengthening the be- 
lief that the 1927 total will go somewhat 
beyond $7,000,000,000 for the nation. 
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ite ae JAMES G. HARBORD, 
president, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, has been elected a director of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 


Andrew J. Maloney, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Chicago, Wilmington 
& Franklin Coal Company, was elected 
president of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & fron Corporation. Leon E. Thomas 
was elected a director of the company. 

A. W. Gregg has resigned as general 
counsel for the Internal Revenue Bureau 
to become associated with Dunnington, 
Walker & Gregg. law firm in New York. 

William H. Hodge has been elected a 
vice-president of the Bylleshby Engineering 
& Management Cor- 
poration. He will 
have charge of the 
newly created sales 
and advertising de- 
partment, at Chi- 
cago. 





Rollin C. Bortle, 
vice - president of 
Chatham & Phenix 
National Bank & Trust Company, has 
been elected a member of the executive 
committee of the Hanover Fire Insurance 
Company. 

Percy E. Mann was elected chairman 
of the Amalgamated Silk Corporation; 
Walter S. Fraser, president; Charles A. 
Barrett, Clarence R. Richards and Paul 
L. Ottinker, vice-presidents; and Harry 
G. Gunther, secretary. 


PAT FITZGERALD, Otis Sny- 
der and James Neville, employees of 
the Procter & Gamble Company, were 
elected to the board of directors, to repre- 
sent the workers. 


A. H. Ball, formerly president, has been 
elected chairman of Best & Ccmpany, and 
Philip LeBouttillier, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, succeeds Mr. Ball. 

Charles D. Lanier has heen elected 
president of the Mohawk Mining Com- 
pany. Lunsford P. Yandell, Jr., has been 
elected vice-president. 


Norman J. Green, George H. Stephen- 
son and George F. Craig have been elected 
directors of the Lake Superior Corpora- 
tion. 














Robert S. Fowler was elected chairman 
of the advisory board of the United States 
Shares Corporation, and Robert S. Bink- 
erd was elected an ex-officio member. 


A ttHee M. ANDERSON, of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, and M. J. 
Curry, secretary of the corporation, were 
elected members of the Western Pacific 
Railroad Corporation. 


Colonel W. B. Thompson, one of the 
original interests in the Texas Gulf Sul- 


phur Company, has resigned as a direc- 
tor. 


Oscar H. Fogg, vice-president, Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York, 
was elected president and Bernard J. Mul- 
laney, vice-president of the Peoples Gas, 
Light & Coke Company of Chicago, vice- 
eis of the American Gas Associa- 
10n. 





Business Boom? Higher Stock Prices? 








O YOU know what stocks to buy? 

D If we have a business boom do you 

know what securities in the opinion 

of recognized experts should have the 
most promising future ? 


On the immense significance of the 
Weighted Average—developed by Gage 
P. Wright for exclusive use in The Busi- 
ness Economic Digest— prosper mighty 
national €nterprises. 


Among other industrial giants, the Digest 
counsels The Celotex Company, manu- 
facturers cf insuliting lumber Convincing 
testimony of the Digest’s merit is conveyed 
in the pointed statement of Mr. B. G. Duhl- 
berg, president of The Celotex Company : 


«<] read The Business Economic Digest 
regularly because I can quickly arrive at the 
net opinion of all economists. The Digest 
is an important document for executive 
use because of its thoroughly reliable 
character as e idenced in the method by 
which their conclusions are drawn.’’ 
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Aerial view of Marrero, La.,mills of The Celotex Company. 

“Celorex™ is rap dly becoming the insulated lumber 

leader in Amerua. Synthetic in struc ure, it 
is built of the scrap from sugar cane, by 
an amazing process which produces 
perfect insulating lumber. 

«<We study the Business Economic Digest 
as carefully as we study our own earnings 
statements,’’ says Mr. C. E. Stedman, 
vice-president and general sales manager. 
«<Its accuracy in market futures is astound- 
ing, but reasonable enough in yiew of Mr. 
Wright’s scientifically Weighted Average. 
So valuable have we found it that I per- 
sonally have instructed its use in all our 
branch offices.”’ 


Can any endorsement of the Digest be 
more convincing? Hundreds of investors 
—from cap‘talists and business executives 
to Mr. Average Investor—read and profit 
by the Digest’s recommendations. All 
are attentive students of the master tutor 
—Group Opinion. 


The Business Economic Digest gathers the opinions 
of all leading forecasting authorities, condenses them 
for quick reading, then presents them in the 
searching glare of comparative analysis. 


Not content with this significant Consensus of 
Opinion, the Digest goes still further. With its 
Weighted Average, it tests these opinions by the 
past accuracies of the authorities who make them, 
thus comrensating the human equation with. 
scientific precision, 


The result is obvious, as Digest readers testify 
Learn of this amazing method! Send for a free 
current copy of the Digest today, containing valu- 
able information on the future of business and 
security prices. 


TheBusinessfconomicDigest 
134 No. LaSalle St Chicago,I11. 


THE BUSINESS ECONOMIC DIGEST t 
Gige P Wright, Pres 


134 No. LaSalle S ., Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation, please mail me your cur- 
tent Digest, and bookiet “*W hen Experts Dis- 
agree.”’ I am interested especially in 
(CD Stocks and Bonds ( The Business Outlook 























How Many 
of 


Your Executives 


Read Forbes 





























Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months, without 
charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 
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The Outlook for Eight 
Low-Priced Stocks 


Sheep Separated from the Goats in a Group of Popular Issues Selling Below 50—Low-Priced 
Stocks Often Lead to Over-Extension—Profits for Dodge and Yellow Truck 
Decline— Munsingwear Shows Best Earnings of the List 


also afford a high yield, have a pe- 

culiar fascination for the Wall 
Street trader if he has not had a broad 
jnvestment experience. It is always easier 
to get a public following for a low 
priced issue than for one selling well above 
100, and many are the requests which 
brokers receive for some “good lew priced 
stock.” 

While, of .course, as many points can- 
not be lost on a stock selling at 20 as one 
at. 100, the tendency is to plunge on a 
low priced issue, with the result that ac- 
tual loss in dollars is apt to be as great 
as if a higher priced issue had been pur- 
chased in more conservative amount. 


Some Low Prices Justified 

A NUMBER of shares selling below 

50 are described here briefly. In 
many cases it is obvious why the stocks 
are selling at low levels and also why 
they may not present particularly good 
opportunities. Earnings are either neg- 
ligible or unstable, with future prospects 
very uncertain. 

It is not generally a wise thing for 
traders to adopt a policy of dealing only 
in low priced shares. Now and then a 
second U. S. Cast Iron Pipe or Freeport 
Texas will be uncovered, but the disap- 
pointments will be numerous. 


] OW priced stocks, especially if they 


Problem for Dodge 


ET income of Dodge Bros. for the 
first six months this year was less 
than half as large as in the corresponding 
1926 period, only 86c. a share being earned 
on the common stock. Sales tumbled 
from $165,041,000 to $87,516,000. 
While this slump is partially explained 
by the changing over of machinery and 
plant for the introduction of new models, 


By Edward L. Barnes 


it is a very disappointing showing con- 
sidering that Ford production has been 
negligible and that Dodge Bros. specializes 
in the low priced car field. The question 
naturally arises how will this company fare 
when the Ford plants are again in full 
production on the new model. 

To say the least, Dodge Bros. seems to 
have a very difficult problem on its hands. 
General Motors, with its Chevrolet, has 


the common stock is a bargain simply be- 
cause it has declined from a 1926 high of 
47% to around 15. There is a lot of the 
stock outstanding—1,935,024 shares of the 
Class A and 500,000 shares of Class B, 
preceded by 850,000 shares of $7 cumula- 
tive preferred and by more than $60,000,000 
of debentures and notes. 

The preferred has declined to a level 
which denotes grave uncertainties as to 














Record of Low Priced Stocks 
Price Range 
Approx. 1927 to Date Earned per 
Price Div. Rate Yield High Low Share 1926 
Munsingwear 46 $3.00 6.3% 495% 353% $6.64 
Yellow Truck 32 Miata Nil ° 40 25 0.06 
So. Porto Rico 
Sugar 39 2.00 5.1% (a) 42% 33% 
Remington-Rand 27 1.60 5.3 (a) 47% 25% 
Continental 
Motors 10 0.80 8.0% 1334 10 1.15 
N. Y. Air Brake 42 3.00 7.1 50 40 5.11 
Dodge Bros. 15 Nil 271% 143% 6.46 
Lehigh Power 
Securities 20 asia Nil 21% 15 1.30 
(a) Not including extras in stock. 














evidently taken a lot of business away 
from Dodge which has also entered the 
six cylinder class with a higher priced 
car in an effort to broaden its selling field. 
When Dodge Bros. was bid for by a bank- 
ing syndicate, it was capitalized on the 


basis of the exceptionally splendid earn- 


ings then enjoyed, but which have since 
been greatly diminished by the more in- 
tensely competitive conditions now pre- 
vailing. ° 

It is not safe, therefore, to conclude that 
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the safety of the dividend, while the com- 
mon has no prospects of dividends which 
are worth speculating on at this juncture. 


Continental Motors 

ONTINENTAL MOTORS is another 

low priced stock which has rather 
limited speculative appeal because of the 
large share capitalization, there being 
1,760,845 shares outstanding, preceded by 
a funded debt of more than 6% million 
dollars. This company supplies auto- 
mobile manufacturers with engines and 
its margin of profit is limited by the close 
price policies of car manufacturers. Conti- 
nental has been under heavy expense in 
redesigning its facilities for the production 
of new types of engines to meet require- 
ments of its contract customers. 


Profits Lag 


In the six months ended April 30 last, 
the company earned only 8 cents a share, 
as against dividend requirements for the 
period of 40 cents a share. Although the 
automobile industry has enjoyed rapid ex- 
pansion in the last half dozen years, this 
company’s profits have never been as large 
as back in the years 1919 and 1920, 

In other words, it is a concern display- 
ing no real progress in earning power, 
and the stock can have but limited specu- 
lative appeal under these conditions. The 
shares have fluctuated within a narrow 
range for a number of years, and the 
current year will obviously not be a very 
prosperous one. 
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Munsingwear, Inc. 
UNSINGWEAR, INC., looks like 
one of the more attractive specula- 

tions in this group of low priced stocks. 
Dividends of $3 a share have been paid 
regularly since the incorporation of the 
present concern in 1923, and the stock 
glls to yield over 6 per cent. There have 
heen rumors of late that the rate may be 
increased to $4. 

For the six months ended May 31, 1927, 
$1.50 a share was earned, but as the busi- 
ness is highly seasonal, with the bulk of 
sales made in the final half of each fiscal 
year, these earnings were at an annual 
rate of $7 a share or better. 

In the first half of the 1926 fiscal yéar, 
$1.49 a share was earned on the stock and 
for the entire year, $6.64 a share was re- 
ported. Thus if earnings for the current 
year are up to expectations, it will mean 
more than $13 a share has been earned 
in 2 years of which only $6 has been dis- 
tributed. 

There are but 200,000 shares of no par 
capital stock outstanding, aside from a 
small minority interest in subsidiary com- 
panies. There are no bonds or preferred 
stock. Sales have been increasing steadily, 
last year the total was close to $18,000,000 
compared with $13,384,000 in 1924. 

Munsingwear, Inc., is a holding company, 
controlling the Munsingwear Corporation 
and the Wayne Knitting Mills, established 
in 1886 and 1891 respectively. The com- 
pany manufactures and sells underwear 
for men, women and children under a well 
advertised brand, made of cotton, wool, 
silk, rayon and combinations of these 
fibres. Full fashioned and seamless ho- 
siery is produced by the Wayne Knitting 
Mills. 


Remington-Rand, Inc. 


EMINGTON-RAND manufactures a 

great many essentials for the conduct 
of modern business such as typewriters, 
adding machines, filing systems and mis- 
cellaneous accounting machines and sup- 
plies. The company is a new one, put 
together last year as a merger of various 


old established concerns, but prior to the |. 


unification these stocks had spectacular 
advances and the capitalization of the new 
company included this market appreciation. 
This has been corrected somewhat of 
late by a decline or more than 15 points 
in Remington Rand stock of which there 
are 1,384,416 common shares outstanding, 
with a book value according to the last 
balance sheet of only $5.66 a share. The 
annual dividend rate is $1.60 a share, plus 
extras in stock of 1 per cent quarterly. 
There is a substantial funded debt out- 
standing and two classes of preferred, both 
of which yield more than the common. 
_The company is one with excellent pos- 
sibilities of future growth, as its products 
are well known and are standard equip- 
ment in many offices. The stock has been 
suffering from over-optimism and an ex- 
cess of enthusiasm as to the economies to 
be effected by the unification plan rather 
than because of anything fundamentally 
wrong with the business. For the three 
months ended June 30, 1927 earnings for 


= ommon were equivalent to 42 cents a 
snare, 


South Porto Rico Sugar 


A RECAPITALIZATION plan was re- 

ently put through in the case of 
South Porto Rico Sugar involving the is- 
Suance of 4 new shares for each old share. 
and the sale of new stock at $30 a share. 
A stock dividend of 10 per cent. will be 





25 Years of 
Investment Confidence 


WHEN H. M. Byllesby and Com- 
pany was organized in 1902, 
public utility securities commanded 
but limited recognition from con- 
servative investors. 

This organization, by devising and 
applying sound, progressive methods 
has had a large share in advancing 
the status of utility investments and 
making them highly esteemed by 
millions of citizens. 

The Byllesby organization is respon- 
sible for utility properties supplying 
service in 1338 communities, with a 
total population of 5,600,000 in 19 
states. The assets of these properties 
are in excess of $974,000,000. 


We are closely identified with the 
upbuilding of the following com- 
panies: 


Standard Gas and Elec- Standard Power and 
tric Co. Light Corp. 

Northern States Power Philadelphia Company 
Co. (Pittsburgh) 

Duquesne Light Co. Oklahoma Gas and 


es Electric Co. 
—— igo San Diego Consolidated 


Southern Colorado Be haa 
Power Co. : Service Corp. 

Shaffer Oil and Refining The California Oregon 
Co. Power Co. 


Investors who have supplied capital 
—now numbering upwards of 
260,000—for the development of this 
great group of utilities, have had 
their confidence in our organization 


fully rewarded. 


Our Bond Department maintains offices 
in ten princi cities to provide trust- 
worthy service to investors. Inquiries 
on all investment subjects receive 
prompt and accurate attention. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 


Investment Securities 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
111 Broadway 231 So. La Salle St. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 
Investments Backed by Successful Engineering-Management 
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Becinninc in the October 24 
issue, BARRON’s, Ghe National 
Pinancial Weekly, will publish the 
winning answers to its 1927 Prize 
Contest question: 


How would you invest 


$100,000 


for a business man? 


These plans representa collection 
of constructive recommendations 
derived from the accumulated 
personal experience of investment 
specialists, leading bankers and 
brokers and successful investors that 
could not be purchased otherwise 
at any price. 


The plans are a veritable mine of 
investment strategy. They accu- 
rately reflect current market con- 
ditions and point out a definite 
line of action for the investor to 
pursue NOW. The gainful proce- 
dure recommended by the eight 
“prize-winning counselors” is 
adaptable to any investment fund 
whether it be $5,000, $10,000, 
$50,000, or $100,000. 


‘In each of these plans the securi- 
ties recommended for purchase 
are named and the amount to be 
invested in each item prescribed. 


Series begins in October 24 issue 





Special 
Subscription Offer 


(To New Subscribers Only) 


Eight issues of BARRON’s — containing 
the prize-winning plans of the 1927 
Contest and a copy of the book, “In- 
vesting for a Widow,” containing the 
winning 5 lans of a previous contest. 


All for Two Dollars. 


BARRON’S 
44 Broad Street, New York City 


Send me the above offer, for which I 
enclose $2.00. 


Name 








Street City. 
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paid on Nov. 15 to shareholders of record 
Nov. 1. Including this stock dividend 
there will be 745,735 common shares out- 
standing on which it is officially estimated 
that for the fiscal year now closing about 
$3.50 a share will be earned. 

Considering that sugar prices have ruled 
at extremely low levels in the last twelve 
months this showing is gratifying and em- 
phasizes the advantageous position held by 
Porto Rican producers who can bring 
their sugar into this country duty free. 
They are also benefiting from the Cuban 
crop restriction program. 

While the Cuban producers are limiting 
their output the Porto Rican companies 
are expanding production so as to take 
every possible advantage of the better 
prices being brought about. While there 
is nothing definite at this writing, it is 
expected that Cuban sugar production will 
be curtailed again in the coming season. 

As a sugar speculation, South Porto 
Rico is one of the most attractive as it is 
in a position to make money if any com- 
pany can, granting that it will not suffer 
a crop failure. Indeed, it is making ex- 
cellent profits when the majority of Cu- 
ban companies are reporting losses. 


New York Air Brake 


EW YORK AIR BRAKE failed to 

fully earn its $1.50 a share dividend 
for the first six months, only $1.48 a 
share being reported for the 300,000 com- 
mon shares in this period. General 
depression in the railroad equipment in- 
dustry is reflected in earnings, but the 
management has gone on record as look- 
ing for a substantial increase in the last 
half year, so that the $3 annual dividend 
is probably in no great danger. However, 
the stock is not particularly cheap con- 
sidering the earnings that will be achieved 
this year. 

Financial position is very comfortable, 
and even though not fully earned the divi- 
dend could be continued for a time. The 
maturity of $1,854,124 6 per cent. bonds 
May 1, 1928 is being anticipated by build- 
ing up a liquid financial condition, as the 
company hopes to pay off these bonds 
without any new financing. This will 
leave the company free of funded debt. 

In normal years earnings of $5 or $6 
a share have been shown on the present 
amount of stock. The company is a long 
established concern engaged in manufac- 
turing airbrake equipment for passenger 
and freight cars and locomotives. It owns 
considerable acreage in Watertown, N. Y., 
in addition to its manufacturing properties, 
and it has an interest in valuable water 
power rights which enhance the stock’s 
long pull speculative features. The stock 
is a conservative one to pick up on reac- 
tions against the time when railroad buy- 
ing of equipment is more active. 


Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. 


% tear chief claim to speculative consid- 
eration which Yellow Truck & Coach 
has is because it is controlled by General 
Motors which owts all of its 800,000 
shares of common stock. It is logical to 
think that under such capable management 
a success can be made of the concern, but 
judged solely on its current earnings per- 
formance the stock is decidedly unattrac- 
tive. For the first six months of 1927 a 
deficit of $723,653 was reported and there 
have been reports that the preferred divi- 
dend may have to be discontinued. 
Nevertheless the 1,300,000 shares of 
Class “B” common attracted a large specu- 


(Continued on page 77) 
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You Come to 
Atlanta 


—< 


you will find in the Atlanta Biltmore onc 
of the world’s truly great hotels. Some of 
our guests who are much-travelled have 
declared that it is the “finest hotel in the 
nation.” Located in a four acre park, free 
from city noises, immediately accessible to 
theatrical, business and shopping districts. 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
“Where Southern Hospitality Flowers” 


Rates from $3.50 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 


“The South’s Supreme Hotel” 
Jno. McEntee Bowman. Pres. Wm. Caniler. Vice-Pres. 
H. B. Judkins, Manager W. C. Royer, Asso.-Mgr. 
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panies operating in 20 states. 
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News of the Motor World 


Ford Finally Getting into Production on New Series—Monthly 
Production for All Makes Disappoints with 
Large Decline from Last Year 





By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 
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CTOBER 11, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany made announcement that 


42,990 ; Hupmobile, 23,147; LaSalle, 7,014; 
Lincoln, 3,951; Oakland, 25,836; Oldsmo- 


production on the new line of cars. bile, 34,407; Packard, 20.200; Paige, 
would begin in a few days. Assembly 12.881; Pontiac, 80,353; Reo, 14.385; 
lines have been transferred from High- Studebaker, 61,198; Whippet, 76,316; 


land Park to Fordson, where production 
capacity has been doubled. Bodies and 
other parts will continue to be made at 
Highland Park, according to the an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. Ford says that eventually more 
men will be required in the new car pro- 
duction than the 90,000 employed at peak 
in the Highland Park plant on the Model 
T. About a third of the company’s opera- 
tions for several years, it was stated, 
would be devoted to the production of 
parts for maintaining the Model T units 
still running; the number of these was 
set at close to 10,000,000. 


375,000 Advance Ford Orders 


ETWEEN $75,000,000 and $100,000,000 

is reported to have been spent on 
plant expansion and other changes, and 
more than $15,000,000 for new machinery. 
Ford officials stated that with increased 
manufacturing facilities the company’s 
record of more than 2,000 units in 24 
hours, established at Highland Park, will 
be broken. 

The announcement stated that 125,000 
customers had ordered the new car and 
made a deposit on its purchase; and that 
250,000 more had given orders, but with- 
out making any down payment. 


Registrations Decline 


Care registration figures, 
from almost every secretary of state, 
show that in August, 1927—the latest 
month for which a reasonably complete 
report is available—Ford cars to a total 
f 14,561 were reported. Last year in 
\ugust, there were 98.129 Fords regis- 
tered, so that the decrease is 83.588, very 
losely approximating the decrease of 
83,339 noted in July. 

Registration figures for the twenty- 
four companies operating in the general 
Detroit territory show that in August a 
total of 198,428 cars was registered, com- 
pared with 261,992 registered in August, 
1926. The decrease is 63.564; a very de- 
cided dropping-off in volume. 

Chevrolet showed the largest numerical 
increase, 9.768; Essex, 6.743; Pontiac, 
6,157: Chrysler, 4.916. The only other cars 
to show an increase of more than 1,000 
were LaSalle. which was not heing made a 
year ago, with 1,292, and Willys-Knight, 
with 1.226. Pontiac made an impressive 
gain in percentage, registering more than 
twice as many cars in August, 1927, as in 
a 1926, the figures being 1,973 and 

Figures for eight months’ registration 
by the same companies were: Buick. 141,- 
699: Cadillac, 11,622: Chevrolet, 473.558; 
Chrysler, 97.611; Dodge, 88.815; Erskine, 
4.599; Essex, 126,233; Falcon, 3.389; 
Flint, 1,493; Ford, 373,185; Hudson, 


Willys-Knight, 30,602; Wolverine, 1,464. 
Overland Figures 


ILLYS - OVERLAND presented 
some facts concerning the size of 

its operation to a gathering of branch and 
district managers at Toledo. The com- 
pany operates five great plants, at To- 
ledo, Pontiac, Elmira, N. Y.; Toronto, 
Ont., and Southport, England. At these 
points are grouped 149 buildings, with a 
combined operating floor space of ap- 
proximately 200 acres, and 28,000 on the 
factory payrolls. Besides these operatives, 
there are 52,500 employed in the branches 
and by the dealer organization. On the 
usual estimate of four to a family, this 
accounts for 322,000 people who derive 
their support directly from Willys-Over- 
land. 

Additions to the plant at Toledo include 
a body plant, where the company will be 
making all the bodies mounted on W-K 
and Whippet chassis by December 1, with 
a notable effect of economy: a forge shop 
and a heat treating department. When 
these are completed the plant will repre- 
sent an investmem of $12.500.000 and will 
have a daily capacity of 1,500 units. 

Reduction of price on both  seven- 
passenger cars on the 135-inch wheelbase 
in the Willys-Knight “Great Six” series, 
amounting to $255, has been announced. 
These follow a reduction of $300 in the 
price of the five-passenger sedan on the 
regular “Great Six” chassis, recently an- 
nounced. The Willys organization seems 
certain to be an important contender for 
place in the 1928 race. 


Oakland Expands 


A NEW assembly plant for the Oakland 
car is under way at Pontiac, to cost 
$3,000,000. The building will be two 
stories, 540 x 640, with basement and 
monitor roof.. Twin assembly lines will be 
installed, with an initial daily capacity of 
500 units. A new shipping building, 
108 x 760, and a new enameling depart- 
ment will be added to the plant. New 
construction adjoins the power plant of 
the Fisher Body Corporation, which will 
spend about $210,000 to care for increased 
demands. 


HEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 

has a $2,250,000 assembly plant under 
way at Atlanta, Ga., with a capacity of 
350 cars a day. It will serve Georgia, 
Florida and parts of Alabama and South 
Carolina. Twelve hundred operatives will 
be employed, with a daily payroll of $8.000. 
Present plans call for three one-story 
buildings—an assembly building. 800 x 320; 
a Fisher Body unit, 160 x 680: and a 
parts division, 120 x 204. There will also 
be a two-story office building, 40 x 204. 








As pictured above, the increase 
cf this company’s electrical 
cutput in 1926 was virtually 
half again as much as the 
average increase for all central 
station electric companies in 
the country. 
The rapid development of the 
territory served makes the 
securities of this Company 
especially attractive. Write 
Dept. E for 1927 Year Book ! 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Serving 6,C00 square milcs— 286 com- 
munities—with Gas or Electricity 














GEORGIA 
PAPERSHELL PECANS 
Genuine Kovs quality, easliy cracked, super 
Jumbo size Pecans. By for yourself or 
make unusual gift to friend or customer. 
Place order now, while pick of crop is on 
hand. Shipment made anytime. $3.50 per 
five-pound carton delivered. 
Roos Qualité Pecan Co. 
308-A “-norecs St., West, 
Savannah, Ga. 














INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the In- 

quiry Department for infor- 

mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 
Inquiry Department, 
Forbes : Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Unbroken 
Dividend Record 


The Stewart - Warner Speed- 
ometer Corporation has never 
missed a dividend since or- 
ganization 15 years ago. 58 
consecutive quarterly and three 
extra cash dividends totaling 
$22,000,000 have been distrib- 
uted to stockholders. 


In the past 5 years average 
annual earnings have been ap- 
proximately 65% in excess of 
current annual dividend re- 


SPEEDOMETER 
Corporation 


Leading Factor in 
Six Important Branches of Industry 


World Leader in Four Lines 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
CHICAGO 








is facilitated electrically 
in every possible way. 
This entire structure, 
known as the Edison 
Service Building, and its 
staff of electrical work- 
ers, is at the constant 
service of the customers 
of this company. 
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Commonwealth Edison Com: ~y 152 consec- 
utive dividends to its stock ‘or the year 
book. This stock listed on Cheraje Stee "Rxch ange. 


ne 5 has 








SALES MANAGER FOR 
DIRECT-SELLING COMPANY 


We have openings for men of unusual ability; fellows 
who are above the average in personality, energy and 
selling sense, to act as branch managers. Our methods 
Proven big money An Bi but require hard effort and 
intelligent work establish yourself. Must know how 
to recruit own salesforce and wait on customers. Prefer 
man with clothing ence. No investment required. 
We pay salary and according to results) NO MANAGER 
EVER OUR EMPLOY. Write freely all about 
yourself; exact details of your experience, age, earnings, 
everything. If possible, send picture. If your letter 
does this, you will receive interview. Write in strictest 
confidence, as no investigation will be made until after 
interview. Our men know of this advertisement. Ad- 


dress: Secretary, 20 West Jackson Boul., Room 1306, 
Chicago. 
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Acoustix Products Co—Name of new 
corporation formed through merger of 
Sonora Phonograph Company, Bidham- 
son Company, a patent holding corpora- 
tion, and the Premier Laboratories. New 
corporation will be financed entirely by 
directors and stockholders. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—In cooperation with International 
Tel. & Tel., inaugurated telephone com- 
munication between United States and 
principal cities of Mexico. 

Amoskeag Company—Protective com- 
mittee is being formed by stockholders 
to force liquidation by the trustees. An 
offer of $42,309,990 was recently made by 
Colonel Edward C. Carrington for the 
assets of the company and its operating 
subsidiary, the Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Auburn Automobile Co.—Sales for 
first eight months of 1927 reached 11,- 
085 cars, or 2,583 more than were sold 
during entire year of 1926. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Fisher 
Brothers, of Fisher Body fame, are re- 
ported to have purchased substantial in- 
terest. Board of directors will be in- 
creased from 12 to 15. Three new direc- 
tors, it is said, will be Fred J. Fisher, 
Clarence R. Bitting and Arthur W. Cut- 
ten. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—Filed 
protest with I. C. C. against valuation of 
$579,679,283 for owned and used prop- 
erty as of June 30, 1918. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Said to be 
planning expenditure of $30,000,000 in 
construction of warehouses at Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
and possibly Victoria and Vancouver. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
See Interborough Rapid Transit Corp. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Final brief for reorganization managers, 
in rebuttal to arguments of opposing 
minority bondholders, has been filed. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Was given tentative valuation by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of $558.- 
914,672 on total owned and $558,801,596 
on total used property, as of June 30, 
1918. M. W. Potter, co-receiver, an- 
nounced that “valuation figures are too 
low and will be protested.” 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Rail mills 
at Pueblo resumed operation, following 
seasonal shutdown. 

Dodge Bros—Is adding a new sedan 
to its senior line, priced at $1,495 f. o. b. 

DuPont (E. I.) deNemours & Co.— 
DuPont Rayon Company, a subsidiary, 
will build new artificial silk plant near 
Richmond, Va., at cost of several million 
dollars. 

Electric Bond & Share Co— Acquired 
properties in Brazil, Colombia, France, 
Japan and other foreign countries at 
cost of $36,417,507. Control of these ac- 
quisitions has been vested in a new sub- 
sidiary, South American Power Co., a 
Florida corporation. 

General Gas & Electric Co.—Declared 
initial dividend of $1.50 for full year 1927 
on Class “B” common. Holders may 
subscribe to additional Class “B” com- 
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mon at $25 a share to extent of dividend 
instead of receiving cash. 

General Motors Corp.—Net profits for 
1927 were estimated at $222,195,715 by 
President Sloan. This compares with 
$186,231,182 in 1926. In both cases fig. 
ures are after interest and taxes. Oak- 
land Motor Car Co., a subsidiary, is en- 
gaged in extensive expansion project, 
involving expenditure of nearly $3,000,- 
000 upon new car assembly plant for 
Oakland All-American Six. E. G. Biech. 
ler, president of Frigidaire Corp., said: 
“Frigidaire business in Europe this year 
will be more than double that of 1926,” 
Yellow Taxi Corp. of New York placed 
order for 600 new taxicabs, to cost about 
$1,250,000, with General Motors Truck 
Co., a subsidiary. 

Gold Seal Electrical Co.—New plant 
at Newark, N. J., is operating at capac- 
ity. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—Re- 
port of Samuel Untermeyer, special 
counsel to New York Transit Commis- 
sion, on transit unification in City of 
New York, recommends recapture of 
New York Rapid Transit Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
Corp., and termination of lease under 
Contract 4 between City and New York 
Rapid Transit on Dec. 31, 1928, ana tuat 
notice should be served on company by 
City to that effect. The recapture price 
is estimated at $62,000,000. A _ similar 
notice of recapture and termination of 
lease between Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit and City and termination of Con- 
tract 3 between that company and City 
is recommended. Amount necessary for 
recapture of Interborough east side sub- 
way is estimated at $134,600,000. But 
simultaneously with such notice to IL 
R. T. it is recommended that offer be 
made to buy I. R. T. and Manhattan 
Railway property by exchange of New 
York City bonds, aggregating $245,594,- 
000, for securities of companies, 

International Harvester Corp.—Ex- 
periments with company’s mechanical 
cotton-pickers were so_ successful in 
Texas this season that their general 
adoption is regarded as near at hand, ac- 
cording to reports from the South. 

International Mercantile Marine Co.— 
Will retire entire present issues $100 par 
preferred and common shares and sub- 
stitute new no par stocks on the follow- 
ing exchange basis: Each five shares of 
existing preferred stock to receive one 
share of new no par, $6 cumulative pre- 
ferred, retirable at $100, and five shares 
of new no par common. Each five shares 
of existing common stock to receive one 
share of new no par common. Common 
shares which will be given preferred 
stockholders will represent liquidation of 
approximately 70 per cent. of back div- 
idends on preferred issue. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first nine 
months of 1927, $86,627,020; same period 
1926, $76,875,272; increase 12.7 per cent. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 


nine months, $25,913,087; same period 
1926, $24,706,138 ; 





increase, 19.3 per cent. 
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Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
frst nine months of 1927 $134,445,892; 
same period 1926, $136,126,697; decrease 
1.23 per cent. 

Pressed Steel Car Co—Directors are 
said to have agreed on a capital read- 
justment plan involving a note issue of 
$10,000,000, retirement of $6,000,000 deb- 
enture bonds maturing in 1933 and con- 
vertible into stock, retirement of pre- 
ferred stock outstanding to amount of 
$12,764,900, and a three-for-one split-up 
of common stock. 

Radio Corp. of America—Announced 
a new four-element radio tube, known 
as UX 222, designed to give greater 
amplification with a minimum of howls. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
nine months of 1927, $199,265,662; same 
period 1926, $187,885,758; increase 6.1 
per cent. 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co— 
Passed quarterly dividend on the com- 
mon. 

United Gas Improvement Co.—Direc- 
tors of Philadelphia Electric Co. and U. 
G. I. aproved plan to consolidate two 
companies. Plan provides for exchange 
of two shares of Philadelphia Electric 
for one share of U. G. I. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Will build all 
car bodies in its own plants. Program 
is already partially in operation and will 
be 100 per cent. in operation by Decem- 
ber 1. “At least $5,000,000 would have 
been saved to Willys-Overland profits if 
this process had been in operation since 
first of year,” said President Willys. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Sales for 
first nine months of 1927, $179,082,814; 
same period 1926, $164,954,320; increase 
8.5 per cent. 


The Outlook for Eight 
Low Priced Stocks 
(Continued from page 74) 


lative following and the stock has been 
moved back and forth at a higher level 
than justified unless there is an early turn 
for the better in the concern’s affairs. 
Last year only 6 cents a share was earned 
on the “B” stock. 

On its record to date the stock is too 
high and what future earning power will 
be is a closed book, the only cheering 
feature being the General Motors spon- 
sorship. 

Lehigh Power Securities 


| FHIGH POWER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION is a comparatively 
new company in the public utility holding 
field. It serves an extensive industrial 
territory in Eastern Pennsylvania with an 
estimated population in excess of 1,650,000. 
Electric energy is supplied to 380 com- 
munities, gas to 22 and transportation ser- 
vice to 158. 

The subsidiaries are displaying fair 
growth with every prospect of continuing 
this showing, but it will be some time be- 
fore very large earnings can be shown for 
the junior stock of which there are 3,104,- 
450 shares outstanding. No dividends are 
being paid, and the stock’s attractions are 
of the long pull variety. It is a slow 
mover on account of the large capitaliza- 
tion. No consolidated balance sheet has 
ever been published. 

For the 12 months ended June 30, 1927 


the consolidated income statement dis- ~ 


closed earnings equivalent to $1.30 a share 
on the common. Gross earnings of sub- 
sidiaries were close to $39,000,000. 




















inex pensive 


POWER 


everywhere 
The goal of public utility 


investment companies 


re pee the provisionof electric 
service is so largely a matter 
of financing the necessary facili- 
ties, early development took 
place in locations where the bus- 
iness was most attractive to the 
investor—in the large cities. 

An equivalent financial stand- 
ing for electric service companies 
serving non-metropolitan areas 
could be attained only by bring- 
ing a number of small properties 
under single direction and 
massing their capital require- 
ments. This is the purpose for 
which the Middle West Utilities 
Company and many other public 
utility investment companies 
were formed—to assemble cap- 
ital with which to build adequate 
electric service facilities for non- 
metropolitan areas, to direct the 
wise application of that capital, 
to consolidate isolated proper- 
ties into economical systems, to 
make experienced management 
and engineering counsel avail- 
able, and to finance the constant 
expansion of facilities thereafter 
in order that continually increas- 
ing service requirements might 
be met. 

The investment company, 
with a nationally recognized fi- 
nancial position founded on its 
ownership of electric service 


properties in widely separated 
sections, has been able to secure 
capital on advantageous terms 
and to invest that capital princi- 
pally in the junior securities of 
its subsidiaries, the risk being 
minimized by the industrial as 
well as the geographical diversi- 
fication of the operating com- 
panies. Public utility investment 
companies therefore are largely 
responsible for the electrifica- 
tion of non-metropolitan sec- 
tions, and for the provision of 
adequate and economical elec- 
tric service not only to small 
towns but also to farms, mines, 
oil wells, irrigation and all the 
other requirements for power 
outside of metropolitan areas. 
This development has been 
marked, on the one hand, by a 
centralization of ownership of 
electric properties in large com- 
anies, and on the other hand 
= a diffusion of the ownership 
of such companies among thou- 
sands ofinvestors. Ithas involved 
the centralization of power 
production for the purpose of 
decentralizing power use. It has 
helped decentralize industry and 
population. All the while the 
operating companies have 
remained subject to local regula- 
tory authority. 


MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 





SERVING I920 COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 
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si PUBLIC 
UTILITY 


One 
Machine Billing Systems 


SIX RESULTS in one sim- 
plified Mechanical Operation: 


Proof 





























1 Monthly entry on Ledger Sheet. 

2 Monthly bill for Charges and Arrears. 
3 Duplicate bill for Cashier’s Dept. 

4 Audit proof sheet of every item. 

5 Revenue Analysis by rate schedules. 
6 Proof of billings by rate steps. 


Many other great benefits and results are 
obtained with these systems. Write 
and we will be glad to explain or dem- 
onstrate. They are the latest, safest 
and most economical. These systems 
have paid for their entire cost in the 
first month. And they keep on paying. 


They prove kilowatts, cu. ft. gas and gal- 
lons of water just as well as money 
amounts. . The only thing not billed 
and proved must be line loss. They im- 
prove public relations and collections 
as well as earnings. They show a star 
* proof of accuracy symbol on each 
bill and calculation. They prevent 
costly errors by proving the billing as 
it is being done. 

Ledgers are kept in balance Hourly. 

Lightning Binders used for ledgers. Our 
—- designed for the following 
electric machines: Burroughs, Elliott- 
Fisher, Moon-Hopkins, National Cash 
Register, Remington and Underwood 
Bookkeeping Machines. 

Write now and start cutting your raven- 


ous Overhead Expense by the first of 
the year. 


Albert Price & Company 


Accountants—Auditors—Systematizers 


Miles Building, Asheville, N. C. 


“The Beautiful Sapphire Country-Land of the Sky’’ 
Post Office Box 1453 











$400 MACHINE EAKNED $5,010 IN ONE YEAR. 
$240 machine $1,443, $160 machine $2,160. Many St. 
Louis machines earned annually $4,000. One man p.aced 
300. R ibl offers exclusive advertising 
proposition. Unlimited possibilities. Protected territory 
$1.000 to $3.060 investment. Experience unnecessary 
National Kei-Lae Co., 555 W. Jackson Bivd., Chieage, Il. 











I SELL PATENTS 


i If you wish to add New Products to your 
line, or have a gocd Patent to sell, write 


| CHARLES A. SCOTT 


A Established 1900 
4 773F Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 

















Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding reliable security 
brokers with whom they 
can safely do business. 
Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Sth Ave. New York City 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free on request by the 
firms mentioned. 


Business or Pleasure in Los Angeles— 
If you contemplate a trip to Los Angeles, 
write to Citizens’ National Bank, Los An- 
geles, California, for information. 


Recommended Bonds—The National 
City Company, National City Bank 
Building, New York, will send on re- 
quest a list of bonds which they recom- 
mend for safe investment. 


The Real Estate Investment of the 
Future—Is the name of a booklet is- 
sued by Fred F. French Investing Co., 
Inc., 350 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Sent free on request. Ask for book- 
let FK. 


Bulletins Discussing the Stock Market 
—Also information about their service, 
will be sent free by Brooxmire Economic 
Service, Inc., 570 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 


Interested in Southern California?— 
Write for information to the Los An- 
geles First National Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Developments in the Stock Market— 
This weekly financial review sent free 
on request by Prince & Whitely, mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 25 
Broad Street, New York. 


Partial Payment Plan—Those inter- 
ested in this form of investment, may re- 
ceive full information by addressing The 
Prudence Company, Inc., 331 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Ask for booklet 
F. M. 1083. 


Insuranshares Trust Certificates—Di- 
versification of investment in the shares 
of various insurance companies is possi- 
ble through this group. certificate. 
Write for particulars to Insuranshares 
Corporation, 67 Wall Street, New York. 


Smith First Mortgage Bonds—Are de- 
scribed in a booklet issued by The F. H. 
Smith Company, Smith Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


Some Financial Facts—Issued by the 
Bell Telephone Securities Co., Inc., 195 
Broadway, New York, gives interesting 
facts about the securities of the parent 
company, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. 

Odd Lots—Ask for booklet F. 308, ad- 
dressing John Muir & Company, mem- 
bers of New York Stock Exchange, 50 
Broadway, New York. 


Keeping in Touch With the Stock 
Market—Chisholm & Chapman, mem- 
bers of New York Stock Exchange, 52 
Broadway, New York, will send their 
Market Leter J-14 free on request. 

Take Profits Now?—Stock market 
summary contained in Bulletin STM-541 
issued by McNeel’s Financial Service, 120 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Sent free 
on request. 

Are Motors a Buy Now?—This and 
other investment questions are discussed 
in bulletin issued by American Institute of 
Finance, 260 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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— 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, }! AN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., keg. 


CIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGREss 
F AUGUST 2, 1912, of Forbes, Published 
Semi-Monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 192s. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss,; 
Beivre me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap. 
peared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Isusiness Manager of Forbes, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and beliet, a true statement of the owne: ship, 
management, eic., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption. re. 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
_|. That the names and addresses uf the pub. 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 
Publisher—B. C, Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 129 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 


Managing FEditor—J. Charles Laue, 3961 Gosman 

Ave., Sunnyside Gardens, L. I. City, N 
Business Manager— Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton 

Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes buvlishing Co., Inc., 12 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City. 

B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J, 
Walter Lrey, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch. 

elle, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hulding 
1 per cent, or more of the total amount of bonds, 
moregnnes or other securities are: 

B. C. Ferbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 
— Drey, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Rochelle, 


Paramount Security Corporation, 25 West 43rd 

Street, New York, MN. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing afhant's 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity as trustee. hold stock and 
security in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. WALTER DREY, 

Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1927. 

JOSEPH KEELER, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1929. 
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FORBES for November 1, 1927 
Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Business Control Through Analysis— 
The budget in business, as a means 
through which management achieves co- 
ordinated effort, conservation of re- 
sources and more rapid turnover of mer- 
chandise inventories, is described in a 
32-page booklet, “Business Cuntrol 
Through Analysis,” just issued by Ernst 
& Ernst, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Copy free on request. 


The Carolinas for New Industries— 
Address the Industrial Bureau of the 
Carolina Power & Light Company, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, for information as 
to industrial possibilities in that terri- 
tory. 

The National Accounting Machine— 
For the big business and the little one. 
Write National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, for free information. 


A Vacation in Japan—Details of the 
voyage and what to do when you get 
there. For information on this and 
other trips write American Mail Line 
or Dollar Steamship Lines, 32 Broadway, 
New York, or nearest office. 


Bakelite Molded—Booklet No. 43 tells 
an interesting story of the varied uses 
to which this product can be put. Free 
on request to the Bakelite Corporation, 
247 Park Avenue, New York. 


Controls Your Plant Investment—De- 
tails regarding a machine that produces 
basic property records that give the com- 
plete history of every item of plant and 
equipment will be furnished by Powers 
Accounting Machine Corp., Division of 
Remington Rand, Inc., 374 Broadway, 
New York, on request. 


Forging Ahead in  Business—This 
book, revised to date, will be sent free 
on request by the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Astor Place, New York. It con- 
tains valuable information for executives 
and those aspiring to become executives. 


Industrial Los Angeles—Specific in- 

formation regarding manufacturing op- 
portunities in that territory will be fur- 
ished by the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, Industrial Department, Los 
.ngeles, California. 
Distribution Perfected—Giving a com- 
plete story of the Bush Terminal Serv- 
ices, will be sent free on request by the 
‘ush Terminal Company, Distribution 
Service, Dept. E., 100 Broad Street, New 
York, 

Correct Motor Application—The Do- 
nestic Electric Company, 7209-25 St. 
Clair Avenue,. Cleveland, Ohio, have 
repared facts and figures on their mo- 
“Ss for various uses, which information 

y will be glad to send on request to 
hose interested. 

Wings of Business—Is the title of a 
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» 


iy 
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handsome 32-page booklet issued by The 
Lamson Company, Syracuse, New York. 
This booklet describes the pneumatic tube 
system for all kinds of businesses, and its 
effect on the swift routing of records and 
m 


essages throughout an organization. 





Safety of Bonds 
combined with 


Profits of Stocks 


The ideal investment should be not 
only safe but also profitable. 


Collateral Trustee Shares of the New England 
Investment Trust, Inc. are a single investment 
in listed stocks of 80 leading American cor- 
porations, 


They are far safer than the average stock or 
bond because the investment is diversified 
among 80 high grade securities. 


Since 1925 they have yielded 742% and ad- 
vanced 36%. 


They would be a good investment 
for YOU. 


Write now for free Circular F-17 
giving complete information. 


NEW ENGLAND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, INC. 


85 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 
LT — — §—§—-~=s=—=— RN eS 


























Puts - Calls - Spreads 


Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insurance to protect margin ac- 
counts; to supplement margin; and in place of stop 
orders. 

Profit possibilities and other important features are 
described in Circular F-1. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 


66 Broadw’y New York 
Telephone Hanover 8350 
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Associated Gas and Electric 


61 Broadway, New York 


Dividends 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following quarterly dividends pay- 
able December 1 to holders of record 
October 31, 1927: 


Dividend No. 11 


$6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
$1.50 per share in cash or 3.70/100ths 
of a share of Class A Stock for each 
share of Preferred Stock held. 


Dividend No. 8 


$6.50 Dividend Series Preferred Stock 
$1.6214 per share in cash or 
4.01/100ths of a share of Class A 
Stock for each share of Preferred 
Stock held. 

This is equivalent to permitting 
holders of said Preferred Stocks to 
apply their cash dividend to the pur- 
chase of Class A Stock at the price 
of approximately $40.50 per share as 
compared with the present market 
price of about $43.50 per share. The 
stock dividend is equivalent to ap- 
proximately $6.44 per share per 
annum for the $6 Dividend Series and 
$7.00 per share per annum for the 
$6.50 Dividend Series Preferred Stock. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 
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IN 19 STATES 


“MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 
Notice of Dividend 


on Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) upon each 
share of the outstanding Com- 
mon Capital Stock, payable 
November 15, 1927, to all 
Common ben Maa of 
record on the Company’s 
books, at the close of business 
at 5:00 o'clock P. M., October 

31, 1927. 

EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 
Secretary. 
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Continental Motors Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The board of directors has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of twenty cents (20c) per 
share or at the rate of eighty cents (80c) per 
share per annum on the common stock (without 
nominal or par value), payable October 31, 1927, 
to stockholders of record on the books of the 
Corporation at the close of business October 15, 
. The stock transfer books will not be 
closed. 


With this dividend the company will have 
paid the stockholders in 1927 the sum of 1,408,- 


676 dollars. 
W. R. ANGELL, 
Vice-President. 
September 27, 1927. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company, for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1927, will be paid 
October 31, 1927, to Stockholders of record as of 
September 30, 1927 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, September 20, 1927. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, September 28, 1927. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Sixty Cents (60c) a share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, payable 
November 15, 1927, to Common Stockholders of 
record at the close of business November Ist, 


1927. 
ae will be mailed. Transfer books will no. 
close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Vice-President & Treas 














Your 
Investments 


Need This 


Service 


Exactly, which class of securities 
should you buy during this period 
—bonds, preferred stocks or 
common stocks? 


And just which ones in each class 
are sound—or “out of line” and, 
hence, cheap? 
These are questions which the 
Investor’s Supervisory Service 
answers for its clients with a 
high degree of accuracy. Any in- 
dividual investor or banker can 
share the benefits of this service, 
provided by an able staff of econ- 
omists and investment analysts, 
for a reasonable annual fee. 

Write today for our book- 

let “Managing Investment 

Funds’ and copy of cur- 

rent bulletin. They will 

explain our service in de- 

tail. You will incur no 

obligation by asking for it. 
Investors Supervisory Service 

1071 Corn Ex. Bank Blidg., New York 




















You’ve often 
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subscribing 
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Forbes 


Why not take 
advantage of the 
Special Offer on 

Page 45? 
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Rovees Then 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story’ 
published in each issue and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. - 





Couldn’t Be Stumped 

Traveling with a party of tourists in 
Europe, a State booster got to be pretty 
much of a nuisance. No matter what was 
shown to him, his home State could pro- 
duce better. It just about tried the pa- 
tience of most of the party and they de- 
cided to find some way to lessen his ex- 
uberant patriotism. Finally the party 
reached Italy, and while gazing at the ma- 
jestic Vesuvius in eruption, someone said: 

“And, now, Mr. Booster, have you any- 
thing in New York like that?” 

Undaunted, he gravely answered: 

“No, we haven’t, not just like like that, 
but I’ll tell you what. I bet we have a 
fire department in little old Rochester that 
could put that thing out in thirty minutes.” 
—$5 prize to E. Gugenheim, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

x ok * 


This Age of Speed 

A lady was talking with a friend about 
the recent track achievements of the lat- 
ter’s son. “Your boy must be an excep- 
tionally speedy runner; I see that the 
headline of this morning’s paper states 
that he ‘fairly burned up the track under 
his record-breaking speed.’ I suppose that 
you saw him do it.” 

“No, I didn’t get to see him do it,” re- 
plied the boy’s mother, “but I saw the 
track this morning and there was nothing 
but cinders there.”—Prize of “Forses Epi- 
grams” to John C. Gewacke, Lincoln, Neb. 

* * * 


A Word to the Wise 

Wife (at. breakfast)—“I want to do 
some shopping to-day, dear, if the weather 
is favorable. What does the paper say?” 

Hubby (the month’s bills in his pocket) 
—‘“Rain, hail, thunder and lightning.”— 
Baltimore Trolley Topics. 

x * * 
It Can’t Last 

“Did you give your penny to the Sun- 
day school, Robert?” asked the fond 
mother. 

“No, ma, I lost it.” 

“What! Lost another one? That 
makes three Sundays straight you've lost 
your penny.” 

“Yes, but if I keep it up I’ll win ’em 
back. That kid’s luck can’t last for- 


ever.” —Exchange. 
* * * 


A Good Time All Over 


“I envy that fat woman when she 
laughs.” 

“Why ?” 

“There seems to be so much of her hav- 
ing a good time.”—Wall Street Journal. ~ 





__ Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 








